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be years ago this autumn Professor Leonard V. Koos became 
editor of the School Review. He continued the previous policy 
of publishing objective studies dealing with various aspects of sec- 
ondary education and has also given increasing attention to reports 
of new practices in the secondary school and to comments on the 
significance of outstanding educational events. 

Through news notes, editorials, and articles, the readers of the 
School Review have been given a picture of contemporary ideas and 
practices in secondary education and have been made increasingly 
conscious of the importance of these matters in the development of a 
secondary school in harmony with the American conception of free, 
public, democratic education. After ten years of service as editor 
of this journal, Professor Koos has asked to be relieved so that he 
may devote more of his time to research relating to the organization 
of secondary education and particularly to the organization of the 
junior college. The University of Chicago Committee on Research 
in the Social Sciences has made possible the immediate investiga- 
tion of certain aspects of this problem. Since this part of his study 
must be completed within the next two years, it was necessary to 
give Professor Koos more time to devote to the project. The Depart- 
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ment of Education accepts Mr. Koos’s resignation with reluctance 
and with deep appreciation for the work he has done in maintaining 
the School Review as an outstanding educational publication. 

Beginning with this issue the journal is in charge of an Editorial 
Committee composed of Professors Anderson, Corey, Hartung, 
Henry, Jacobson, Koos, and Tyler, and Miss Mildred Herrod. Pro- 
fessor Henry serves as executive secretary for the Editorial Com- 
mittee. The new Editorial Committee will continue the policy of 
treating the various significant aspects of secondary education, em- 
phasizing contemporary thought and practices as they relate to the 
curriculum, to instruction, and to administration. The committee 
will have the co-operation of the entire Department of Education in 
preparing and publishing the School Review. 


CONFERENCES ON RELATIONS BETWEEN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ARLY this autumn the last of a series of school and college con- 
ferences was held at the University of California at Los Angeles 
under the auspices of the Commission on the Relation of School and 
College of the Progressive Education Association. These regional 


conferences began in the spring at the University of Chicago and in- 
cluded meetings at Harvard University, Columbia University, the 
University of Pennsylvania, Vassar College, the University of Den- 
ver, and two institutions on the west coast. In opening these con- 
ferences, Professor Wilford M. Aikin, of Ohio State University, 
chairman of the Commission on the Relation of School and College, 
said: 


Eight years ago the colleges agreed to participate in the proposed study to 
be conducted by the Commission on Relation of School and College. This study 
has now been under way for seven years, and only one more year remains of the 
original period proposed for the study. Two years ago we asked the colleges to 
extend the study for an additional three-year period. This request was granted 
so that ultimately there will have been eight classes entering college under this 
plan. 

Now that we are nearing the close of the study, the future of the movement 
for improvement of the secondary-school program and the future relations be- 
tween school and college become increasingly important. This meeting is called 
to consider the progress of the study and possible future developments. We 
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have no definite plan to propose, but we welcome this opportunity to think with 
you about the questions raised by the study. 

The future relations between school and college are not only important for 
the young people who are going on to college but for a much larger number of 
high-school students who will not enter college. I doubt if the representatives 
of the colleges can realize the extent to which college prescriptions determine 
what the non-college student has an opportunity to do in high school. In the large 
city high school there can be a wide range of opportunities for young people, but 
the college-prescribed subjects have a certain prestige which leads many parents 
to insist upon those subjects for their sons and daughters when, in many cases, 
these subjects are obviously not the best for them. In the smaller schools the 
prerequisites set by the colleges largely determine the program for all the stu- 
dents in the high school even though less than one-fourth of them go to college. 
Furthermore, the smaller schools make up the majority of the high-school enrol- 
ments. Statistics of the United States Office of Education indicate that 60 per 
cent of high-school students are in high schools enrolling less than two hundred 
students. Hence any pattern of high-school subjects recommended by the col- 
leges influences a large proportion of high-school students in this country. 


He then called on Professor Ralph W. Tyler, of the University of 
Chicago, director of Evaluation in the Eight Year Study, to give a 
progress report on the evaluation project. Mr. Tyler stated: 


The evaluation of the results of the Eight Year Study has involved two 
major phases: an appraisal of the progress of students within the secondary 
school and a follow-up study of the students in the colleges. The appraisal of 
progress of the students within the schools has been based upon the fundamental 
assumption that any educational program seeks to bring about certain important 
changes in the students. These changes which are sought represent the objec- 
tives of the school. Hence, as a first step, the schools were asked to state as 
clearly as possible what objectives they hoped to accomplish in the study. When 
classified, the objectives of the schools included the following types: (1) acquisi- 
tion of certain information; (2) development of effective work habits and study 
skills; (3) development of effective ways of thinking; (4) development of a 
wider range of significant interests; (5) development of more social attitudes; 
(6) development of appreciations, particularly of literature, arts, and music; 
(7) development of social sensitivity; (8) developing satisfactory social adjust- 
ment; (9) growth of emotional stability; (10) physical health; and (11) funda- 
mental purposes of their own—a philosophy of life. 

After examining these objectives, it was evident that a variety of methods 
would need to be used to obtain evidence as to whether these objectives were 
actually being realized. Hence we have devised examinations, tests, interviews, 
observational techniques, and other means by which to appraise the progress 
of the students within the secondary school. A considerable body of data will 
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be available by the end of the study to indicate what kinds of changes have 
been taking place in these students and to what extent. 

The follow-up study within the colleges was planned to answer the question: 
Do the students who have been graduated from these experimental programs 
make a success in college? We have tried to get evidence about three types of 
college success: (1) academic achievement, (2) success in college life, and (3) 
success the student has in achieving his own personal objectives insofar as these 
differ from academic achievement or success in college life. 

To obtain information regarding the college success of the graduates of these 
thirty schools, twenty-two colleges were selected for intensive study. These 
colleges enrolled approximately half of the graduates of the thirty schools and 
represented four types: eastern men’s colleges, eastern women’s colleges, en- 
dowed coeducational colleges, and state universities. The data obtained in- 
cluded not only matters of official record, such as grades and scholastic honors, 
but also a great deal of personality and individual material obtained by inter- 
view and observation. The interviews and observations were made by persons 
selected from college staffs who had had no previous contact with the Eight Year 
Study. This was done to insure an understanding of the college point of view 
and a high degree of impartiality. 

In a study of the college success of the graduates of the thirty schools, similar 
data were collected from a comparable group of students who had been gradu- 
ated from high schools following the usual program of secondary education. 
This comparison group was formed by selecting for each graduate of the thirty 
schools a corresponding student who had the same scholastic-aptitude test score, 
who had the same socio-economic background, and who was of the same race, 
age, and sex. At the present time data are available on the college success of 
approximately three thousand students, fifteen hundred graduating from the 
thirty schools and the comparison group of fifteen hundred. These data show 
that the average college grades made by the graduates of the thirty schools are 
slightly superior to the average college grades of the comparison group. 

When the results were classified in terms of the types of colleges, it was 
apparent that the graduates of the thirty schools made slightly better grades 
in all types of colleges except the women’s colleges. In the women’s colleges the 
comparison group made an average grade of 2.45, whereas the graduates of the 
thirty schools made an average of 2.41—a negligible difference. In the men’s 
colleges, graduates of the thirty schools made an average grade of 2.40, whereas 
the comparison group made an average of 2.29. In the coeducational colleges 
the graduates of the thirty schools made an average grade of 2.64; the compari- 
son group, 2.61. In the state universities the graduates of the thirty schools 
made an average grade of 2.66; the comparison group, 2.51. 

The instructors’ ratings of ability and study habits of graduates of the thirty 
schools also indicate a slight superiority over the comparison group. As far as 
academic effectiveness is concerned, the evidence indicates that the experimen- 
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tation of these secondary schools has not harmed the work of the students in 
college. 

Since the thirty schools vary among themselves in the degree to which 
marked changes have been made in their programs, a special comparison was 
made of the college success of students graduating from the six schools which 
have made most marked innovations and the six schools which have made least 
innovations. This study shows that the graduates of the schools making the 
most marked innovations made still higher grades in relation to the comparison 
group than did the graduates of the schools making the least changes in their 
programs. This indicates that even marked modifications in the secondary- 
school program have not hindered the college effectiveness of the graduates. 

The data regarding the success of students in the various activities of college 
life show that the graduates of the thirty schools participate somewhat more 
frequently in various extra-curriculum activities and enjoy a somewhat wider 
range of these activities. The graduates of the thirty schools are most different 
from the comparison group in their interest and participation in art, music, and 
literary activities, and in their interest in organizations and groups dealing 
with problems of social significance. 

Case studies are being made (and will be interpreted in a later report) which 
throw some light upon the degree to which these students are achieving their 
own individual college objectives. In general the graduates of the thirty schools 
seem to be somewhat clearer about their purposes and somewhat more critical 
of their high-school and college experience. 


Dean H. E. Hawkes, of Columbia College, Columbia University, 
then read a statement formulated by a special committee of college 
representatives who were asked to study the evaluation data and 
to report what they believed to be the implications of these results 
for the colleges. In addition to Dean Hawkes, the committee con- 
sisted of President Marion E. Park, of Bryn Mawr College; Dean 
A. J. Brumbaugh, University of Chicago; Dean Harold E. B. 
Speight, of Swarthmore College; President T. N. Barrows, of Law- 
rence College; and Professor Richard M. Gummere, of Harvard Col- 
lege, Harvard University. After reviewing the data summarized by 
Mr. Tyler, the committee concluded: 

The results of this study seem to indicate that the pattern of preparatory- 
school program which concentrates on a preparation for a fixed set of entrance 
examinations is not the only satisfactory means of fitting a boy or girl for making 
the most out of the college experience. It looks as if the stimulus and the initia- 


tive which the less conventional approach to secondary-school education affords 
send on to college better human material than we have obtained in the past. 
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Recognizing that the usual pattern of college-entrance require- 
ments does not guarantee that the high-school pupil is well pre- 
pared for college and that at the same time it frequently stifles the 
initiative of secondary-school teachers and discourages improve- 
ment in the high-school curriculum, the members of the conferences 
considered the possibility of better relations between secondary 
school and college. 

After listening to the reports, the school and college representa- 
tives discussed, at some length, ways by which initiative, enthusi- 
asm, and experimentation might be encouraged in the secondary 
schools, and the colleges, at the same time, might be assured of well- 
prepared students. The members of the conferences were not au- 
thorized to enact legislation on these subjects nor even to formulate 
resolutions. However, the meetings served to clarify some of the 
problems involved in improving secondary education and to suggest 
possible courses of action. 


THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY RESQURCES 


NCREASING attention has been given during the past few years to 
the relation of education to community and national resources. 
A year ago the National Education Association and the Progressive 
Education Association established a joint Commission for Educa- 
tion and Resources under the chairmanship of Professor Paul R. 
Hanna, of Stanford University. In co-operation with the Northwest 
Regional Council, the joint Commission during the past summer 
sponsored two workshops in the Northwest at which teachers were 
able to work on problems in this field under the guidance of special- 
ists provided by the Commission. The importance of giving atten- 
tion in the schools to human and natural resources was emphasized 
by Charles H. Judd, educational adviser of the National Youth 
Administration, at the Milwaukee convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association. He said in part: 


The dust storms that result from prodigal plowing-up of the grasslands of 
the western prairies, the spent coal mines of West Virginia, the stripped forest 
lands of Michigan, the floods of the Ohio are evidences that the American people 
have been guilty of a misuse of natural resources. Crime, disease, cutthroat 
competition in business, overproduction in industry, sweatshops, and slums 
are shocking evidences that human resources have been misused. 
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Fortunately these misuses have come to be recognized as evils that must be 
corrected. Fortunately, too, education is moving in the direction of contributing 
to better use of all resources. The difficulty is breaking with tradition and pre- 
paring new materials of instruction 

Planning began in certain communities as a device for developing better 
streets, recreation centers, better housing, and better social facilities. Planning 
is now extended to the larger communities of states and regions. Teachers will 
do well to undertake some small concrete projects of planning. Even if planning 
has to be theoretical, it should be made a part of the school program. Still better 
is planning that is followed by efforts at realization of plans for improvement. 
On the basis of planning in the small, lessons on constructive planning in the 
large can be taught. Much can be accomplished by encouraging pupils to think 
constructively about better adjustment of natural resources to human needs. 


A recent publication of the Commission on Teacher Education of 
the American Council on Education, The Teacher, the School, and 
the Community, written by Stephen E. Epler, lists and describes a 
large number of agencies which can co-operate with the school in 
dealing with problems of community resources. In the Foreword 
the significance of these agencies is suggested: 


In some schools the teachers have been keenly aware of their community, 
its needs and resources, and have made definite contributions to the general life 
and welfare. For instance, two teachers in an isolated rural area in Minnesota 
have literally remade the community (Iman E. Schatzmann, “Schools Un- 
known and What They Do,” Journal of the National Education Association, 
XXIX [February, 1940], 57-58). The man and his wife who came in to take 
charge of the school found a group of woodsmen and their families living in 
primitive huts and eking out a bare subsistence on an average annual cash in- 
come of less than $300 per family. A curriculum based on community needs 
soon spread its influence through the neighborhood. To begin with, the school 
gardens, cared for by the children, soon interested the fathers and resulted in 
their depending less on the locally depleted hunting and fishing and more on 
growing vegetables of various kinds, both to enrich their own diet and to raise 
their standard of living by selling to the outside world. In the teachers’ kitchen, 
the girls prepared hot lunches for the school, and soon improved culinary 
methods permeated their homes. A health and recreational program is well 
under way. This backward school community is being enriched by a teacher 
and his wife who based their curriculum on the major problems they found 
about them. 

Examples of teachers and schools that are co-operating closely with the 
community are not confined to one area. A larger consolidated school in the 
South, located in the open country, has similarly supplied the leadership which 
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has remade the environment. The teachers and students carried on a soil-con- 
servation program which not only supplied information as to what to do but 
sent the boys to the farms to plan and carry on the work. The school publishes 
the only community newspaper, and it has helped the farmers to establish a 
co-operative mill. The high-school chemistry class makes such products as tooth 
powder and face powder which are distributed through the students’ own co- 
operative store. Nearly all the curriculum of the school is based on the needs of 
the community and its individual members. College-preparatory work, which 
is relegated to the Senior year, is taken only by those who have made plans to 
go on to college. The success of this last arrangement is indicated by the fact 
that none of these students have yet failed in college. 

In contrast, there are many teachers still giving year after year courses in- 
cluded in the formal college-preparatory program of several decades ago to boys 
and girls whose school days will end at or before high-school graduation. The 
Lynds, in their recent restudy of one of America’s ‘“Middletowns,” found the 
public schools there carrying on in much the same traditional manner as they 
had ten years before. New agencies like the W.P.A. had initiated and carried 
on such projects as adult education or youth programs of recreation while the 
school had actually curtailed many of its former services (Robert S. Lynd and 
Helen M. Lynd, Middletown in Transition. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 


This pamphlet is accordingly not designed to issue pronouncements on how 
teachers should become community conscious but rather to point out some of 
the agencies and source materials that should help teachers in solving their 
problems in this area. The situation in each school and for each teacher is 
different in the nature of the case, but a knowledge of what others are doing 
may contain suggestions or germinal ideas helpful in attacking specific difficul- 
ties. 


EDUCATION FOR THE GIFTED 

HE Baltimore program of education for pupils of superior ability 

is described in the September—October number of the Baltimore 
Bulletin of Education by J. Carey Taylor, assistant superintendent 
of secondary education, who states the objectives in the education 
of superior pupils in secondary schools as follows: (1) to keep bright 
boys and girls working to their full capacity; (2) to shorten the 
period of training of individuals looking forward to university edu- 
cation and professional careers; (3) to lay the foundation of sound 
scholarship; (4) to enable the gifted pupils to acquire as much 
knowledge as is feasible without overtaxing them; (5) to search for 
children who, though average in most respects, are unusually gifted 
in a particular field, such as music, art, mathematics, or physical 
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education; (6) to train superior children for leadership, including the 
assumption of social responsibility. Other sections of the Bulletin de- 
scribe programs in operation in various junior and senior high 
schools. 
EVALUATING THE ACTIVITY CURRICULUM 

the past five years an experiment with the activity cur- 

riculum has been under way in the New York City public 
schools. In seventy of the city schools the so-called “activity pro- 
gram” has been i~ operation, while a still larger number of schools 
have been available as controls in which the so-called “traditional” 
curriculum has been followed. From the inception of the experi- 
ment, tests of many sorts have been given to pupils in both groups 
of schools, and the New York City staff has had the advice and 
guidance of an advisory committee made up of authorities in various 
aspects of education. 

At the request of the New York City Board of Education, the 
state commissioner of education has appointed a special committee 
to study the results and to appraise the experiment. J. Cayce Mor- 
rison, assistant commissioner for research, is chairman of the com- 
mittee, and he is assisted by William E. Young, director of the 
Division of Elementary Education; Warren W. Coxe, director of the 
Division of Research; and Warren G. Findley, assistant director of 
the Division of Examinations and Testing, all of the New York 
State Education Department. From outside the state of New York 
a committee of three has been asked to serve as advisers to this 
evaluation project. They are Paul Rankin, director of research and 
informational service for the Detroit city schools; George D. Stod- 
dard, dean of the Graduate College of the University of Iowa; and 
Ralph W. Tyler, chairman of the Department of Education and 
chief examiner of the University of Chicago. 


OccuPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT OF HiGH-SCHOOL 
GRADUATES AND FORMER PUPILS 


MANUAL for the study of the occupational adjustment of high- 
school graduates and former pupils has recently been prepared 

by the Occupational Adjustment Study of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals of the National Education Associa- 
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tion. Edward Landy, 425 West 123d Street, New York City, is 
director of this study. The progress report of the study is being pub- 
lished in the November issue of the Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals. ‘This report describes in some 
detail an investigation of the occupational adjustment of graduates 
and former pupils of six secondary schools in the vicinity of New 
York City. The report indicates that schools differ widely in the 
degree to which their graduates and former pupils are making satis- 
factory adjustments to occupational opportunities and demands. 
The report also suggests the values to the local school in making its 
own investigation of the occupational adjustment of its former pu- 
pils. The information obtained from such a study enables the sec- 
ondary school to appraise the effectiveness of its program for occupa- 
tional education and to identify the phases ofthe program which 
need improvement. 

To enable the local secondary school to make its own investiga- 
tion, the staff of the Occupational Adjustment Study has prepared a 
detailed manual, which includes copies of the forms used in collecting 
information and explicit directions for conducting a study and for 
analyzing and interpreting the results. This type of investigation is 
an important but frequently neglected aspect of secondary educa- 
tion. The manual will be found helpful by most high-school staffs. 


THe OuTpDOOoR CAMP AS PART OF THE HIGH- 
SCHOOL PROGRAM 


| remain of summer camps have long maintained that camp 
experience is a significant aspect of education for many young 
people. Through the co-operation of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, 
camp experience is being provided as part of the educational pro- 
gram during the regular school year for the public schools of three 
villages in south central Michigan. 

Under the direction of Hugh B. Masters, of the Kellogg Founda- 
tion, the staff of the W. K. Kellogg Camp at Clear Lake and the 
faculties of these three schools have been planning for a series of 
educational programs in the camp during the winter. Pupils will 
be brought to the camp in groups of fifty to seventy-five for a stay 
of two weeks. The teachers, the camp counselors, the parents, and 
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the pupils have been planning for camp experiences which will sup- 
plement the program in their schools and which, it is hoped, will 
reinforce the major objectives of the school program. The camps 
will provide opportunity particularly for firsthand contact with na- 
ture, for controlled experiences in democratic social living, and for 
initiating certain types of work habits. Plans are being made for the 
keeping of detailed records so that the possible values of the camp 
experience can be objectively ascertained. 


AN INVESTIGATION OF TERMINAL EDUCATION 
IN JUNIOR COLLEGES 


HE American Association of Junior Colleges has formed a Com- 

mission on Junior College Terminal Education, with Walter C. 
Eells as director. In a letter from Mr. Eells dated September 25, an 
announcement is made of a special study being undertaken by the 
Commission: 

According to Commissioner of Education John W. Studebaker, the junior 
college is the fastest growing movement in American education today. The en- 
rolment in the six hundred junior colleges of the country, now in excess of two 
hundred thousand students, has more than doubled in the past seven years. 

Preliminary studies indicate that less than half of the students who enrol in 
junior colleges graduate from them; that less than half of the graduates enter 
any other higher educational institution. It is evident that the junior college 
is a “terminal” institution for a great majority of its students. How adequately 
is it meeting the needs of this important and rapidly increasing group of terminal 
students? 

So important is this question that the General Education Board has made a 
special grant to the American Association of Junior Colleges to study this and 
related questions on a nation-wide basis. 


The Commission is beginning its investigation by asking for the 
judgments of some of the educational leaders of the country on a 
few important questions related to junior-college terminal educa- 
tion. These questions have to do with the probable growth of junior 
colleges, the function of the junior-college program, and the relation 
of junior colleges to other institutions of higher education. 

The Commission consists of Doak S. Campbell (chairman), 
George Peabody College for Teachers; Aubrey A. Douglass, State 
Department of Education, Sacramento, California; Leonard V. 
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Koos, University of Chicago; J. C. Wright, United States Office of 
Education; George F. Zook, American Council on Education; C. C. 
Colvert, American Association of Junior Colleges; Guy M. Winslow, 
New England Junior College Council; Byron S. Hollinshead, Junior 
College Council of Middle States; Leland L. Medsker, North Central 
Junior College Association; J. E. Burk, Junior College Division of 
Southern Association; Eugene B. Chafee, Northwest Association of 
Junior Colleges; and Rosco C. Ingalls, California Junior College 
Federation. 
CONFUSION IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 

TT widespread concern about national defense is precipitating 

confusion in many schools. Although high-school staffs recog- 
nize that the school is an important public institution, there is likely 
to be no unanimity of opinion as to the ways in which the school 
can most effectively serve in periods of national crisis. Most citizens 
are eager to render service to their country and are seeking to find 
ways in which the various local institutions and organizations can 
make a real contribution to the national welfare. Frequently this 
enthusiasm and sincere desire for helpful service lead to ill-consid- 
ered policies and actions. Attempts are made to link almost every 
activity of the school with national defense. 

Bulletins reaching the School Review from school systems in all 
parts of the country indicate that many schools are asking the 
teachers to emphasize national defense. The suggestions for teaching 
“national defense” include such things as giving more attention to 
the three R’s and less to pupil-planned activities, exercising sterner 
discipline, providing for more frequent patriotic exercises, eliminat- 
ing books on consumer education from the library, and giving more 
attention to competitive athletics. These illustrations, drawn at ran- 
dom from school bulletins, indicate a lack of constructive planning. 
Without clear goals, schools are led to approve superficial proposals 
or to capitulate to special-interest groups which seek to influence the 
schools’ programs. In contrast to these haphazard activities, some 
educational groups are working out comprehensive programs of civic 
education. 
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A STATE PROGRAM FOR EDUCATION IN CITIZENSHIP 


5 pe State Department of Public Instruction of Michigan has 
published a co-operative program for Michigan communities 
which aims to interest all citizens in citizenship education. At the 
request of the state superintendent, Eugene B. Elliott, the social, 
religious, and patriotic organizations of the state sent representatives 
to Lansing to consider the matter. These organizations agreed to 
make their resources available to local lay and educational leaders, 
and a plan for improving citizenship was adopted. 

The steps which every community is expected to take are being 
planned in detail, and a number of specific aids are being prepared 
for later release. In the present bulletin, Building Better Citizens, 
suggestions are given for the co-operation of lay groups and the 
schools in improving citizenship education. It is suggested that each 
local school can make the following contributions to this citizenship 
program: 

1. Evaluate the citizenship behavior of present high-school graduates and 
graduates during the past five years in order to ascertain the extent to which 
citizenship education has functioned in the lives of these students. 

2. Develop better programs of student participation in school government, 
in safety, and in community service. 

3. Reorganize instruction in the social studies so that the integrated program 
of the elementary school may be followed by a six-year sequence of experiences 
organized around the important social problems, processes, and situations of the 
family, community, state, nation, and world. 

4. Assume leadership in community affairs and initiate programs for better 
community living. 

5. Utilize fully the educational resources of the community. 

6. Seek constantly through reports, conferences, and other means in the par- 
ent-teacher association to develop methods for the improved social behavior of 
children in the home, the school, and the community, including a co-operative 
reporting system between the home and school designed to prevent delinquency 
and build social character by individualized methods. 

7. Critically examine present methods of teaching and eliminate those prac- 
tices which are undemocratic and inconsistent with the total community school 
program. 

8. Encourage a limited amount of experimentation so that new methods of 
developing citizenship may be discovered. 
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g. Guarantee that every graduate will understand representative govern- 
ment and free public schools based on justice and critical thinking. 

10. Work in co-operation with individuals and lay agencies of the local com- 
munity in planning programs for twenty-one-year olds and other adults. 

11. Set up Americanization programs for unnaturalized aliens. 

12. Restudy the program of the nursery school, kindergarten, first, second, 
and third grades, and plan one program in their stead designed primarily to de- 
velop social personality. 

13. Introduce units in intercultural education, particularly in inter-American 
education. 


Furthermore, the contributions of various state educational agen- 
cies are outlined as follows: 


1. Department of Public Instruction 

a) Developing in co-operation with the colleges an acceptable six-year se- 
quence for the social sciences 

b) Recommending desirable methods of complying with statutory require- 
ments for the teaching of civics 

c) Encouraging communities to adopt “new voters” programs and develop- 
ing materials for the instructional phase of such programs 

d) Providing consultation and information service to lay organizations and 
communities in building programs of, and the evaluation of, citizenship 
education 

e) Preparing recommendations and descriptions of practice for extending 
student participation in school government 

f) Emphasizing citizenship education through in-service conferences, press 
releases, radio programs, and community meetings 

g) Creating a systematic structure for the organization of adult citizenship 
education 

h) Planning and developing instructional materials at all educational levels 

. Michigan Study of the Secondary School Curriculum 

a) Evaluating certain citizenship traits and providing schools with instru- 
ments and assistance in this aspect of the program 

b) Publishing a general bulletin on evaluation 

c) Developing instructional patterns in secondary schools in the study for 
achieving results in citizenship education 

. Cooperative Teacher Education Study 

a) Making a study of needs of teachers which are not now met by present 
training programs 

b) Restudying present teacher-education curriculums in the light of the citi- 
zenship-education program 
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c) Making recommendations concerning specific methods and specific courses 
for preparing teachers for citizenship education 

d) Developing co-operative plans for stimulating effective teacher participa- 
tion in civic affairs 

. Office of Vocational Education 

a) Extending further the present offerings in vocational education in order 
that all types of youth and adults may be competent to contribute to 
their own economic welfare and that of their communities 

b) Stressing citizenship through constructive pupil activities, using manipu- 
lative processes as a natural vehicle 

c) Careful and positive induction of youth into employment to assure proper 
occupational adjustment thus assuring a basic foundation for good citi- 
zenship 

d) Stressing employer-employee relationships during the process of voca- 
tional education 

. Education Section of Work Projects Administration, Federal Works Agency 

a) Continuing present effective efforts in preparing aliens for citizenship 

b) Stressing citizenship in the present adult-education program with particu- 
lar emphasis on the elimination of illiteracy 

c) Preparing instructional aids and bulletins for professional and lay per- 
sonnel 
Preparing evaluation materials to be used in the citizenship program 
Promoting in communities a program of leadership training and leadership 
finding to make available the best human resources for the purpose of 
study and discussion of American institutions and ideals, the philosophy 
and history of democracy and the threats to its survival 


This educational program for lay and school groups avoids the 
danger of hasty adoption of practices enthusiastically advocated by 
pressure groups in the community. The program demonstrates that 
constructive educational planning can be carried on even in times 
of emergency. 


RALPH W. TYLER 
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FACTORS OF HIGH-SCHOOL ENROLMENT 
IN ILLINOIS 


HERMAN G. RICHEY 
University of Chicago 


* 


EARLY twenty years ago, Counts, in his investigation of the 
N selective character of American secondary education, con- 
cluded that the ancient adage, ‘“‘To him that hath shall be given,”’ 
was as true at the time of his study as it was in olden times; that, 
while “the establishment of the free public high school marked an 
extraordinary educational advance, it did not by any means equalize 
educational opportunity”; and that secondary education was, in 
the last analysis, a “matter for family initiative and concern” and 
reflected ‘“‘the inequalities of family means and ambitions.’” 

These conclusions were based on evidence that the occupational 
status of the father, which may be taken as a fair index of economic 
condition and standard of living, was closely related to his child’s 


opportunity to attend high school.? The relation between the length 
of the child’s stay in school and measures of economic well-being, 
such as the amount of real and personal property possessed by the 
parents, was also reported by Holley. More recent investigations,‘ 
based on techniques almost identical with those employed by Counts, 
have revealed that, although progress has been made in democra- 


* George Sylvester Counts, The Selective Character of American Secondary Educa- 
tion, p. 148. Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 19. Chicago: Department 
of Education, University of Chicago, 1922. 

2 Tbid., pp. 26-54. 

3 Charles Elmer Holley, The Relationship between Persistence in School and Home 
Conditions, pp. 55-86. Fifteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part II. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1916. 

4a) Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. Noll, and C. Elwood Drake, The Secondary- 
School Population, pp. 8-16. National Survey of Secondary Education Monograph 
No. 4. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 17, 1932. 

b) John A. Nietz, “The Depression and the Social Status of Occupations,’ Ele- 
mentary School Journal, XXXV (February, 1935), 454-61. 
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tizing secondary education, it continues to be highly selective in 
character. 

The situation in Illinois is clear evidence that equal educational 
opportunities cannot be assured merely by organizing high-school 
districts, constructing school plants, and passing compulsory-at- 
tendance laws. In Illinois every child who qualifies for the secondary 
school is privileged, under the law, to attend high school without 
paying tuition. In fact, the compulsory-attendance law requires, 
with certain exceptions, attendance of all children to their sixteenth 
birthday, when two years of high school will normally have been 
completed. In spite of this legal requirement and the widespread 
distribution of free high schools, the percentages of the school chil- 
dren of the counties of Illinois enrolled in high school vary from 
10 to 31." 

The problem of this investigation is to determine the extent to 
which certain factors of an economic and social nature are related 
to high-school enrolment in these counties and to suggest possible 
modifications in, or additions to, the present arrangements which 
would operate to provide the children of the state more equitable 
opportunities for secondary education. 


The procedure involves (1) the comparison of high-school enrol- 
ments of groups of counties selected on the basis of several social 
and economic factors; (2) the comparison of measures of these fac- 
tors for groups of counties selected on the basis of their high-school 
enrolment; (3) the correlation of these measures with percentages 
of high-school enrolment for all counties of the state; and (4) exami- 


t Statistical Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Illinois, for 
the Year Ended June 30, 1936, pp. 8-9. Springfield, Illinois: John A. Wieland, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, 1936. 

Enrolment figures for 1936 were used because the computations were made before 
the publication of later statistics. In 1938 the percentages ranged from 12 to 31. A 
comparison of the statistics indicates that the findings of this study would not be ma- 
terially changed by the use of the later figures. The coefficient of correlation for the 
enrolment figures for the two years is .955 + .003. 

The percentages presented in this study are based on public-school enrolments. 
An examination of the statistics, however, indicates that, had the enrolment figures for 
private schools been combined with those for public schools, the percentages would not 
have been greatly different except, perhaps, for Cook County. Private-school enrol- 
ment figures were not available for Chicago. 
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nation of the findings with a view to determining their implications 
for the equalization of educational opportunity, particularly at the 
secondary level. 


ENROLMENT IN COUNTIES OF HIGH AND 
LOW ECONOMIC STATUS 

The 102 counties of Illinois were ranked on the basis of (1) as- 
sessed valuation’ per child enrolled in all public schools, (2) as- 
sessed valuation per child in average daily attendance in all schools, 
(3) assessed valuation per child of seven to thirteen years of age, 
(4) index of plane of living,? (5) ratio of children of seven to thirteen 
years of age to adults of twenty to sixty-four, and (6) ratio of 
children of fourteen to seventeen years of age to children of seven to 
seventeen years of age. 

After the counties had been ranked, the percentages that the high- 
school enrolments were of the total school enrolments were deter- 
mined for groups of eleven counties representing the extremes of the 
several classifications. The results are summarized in Table 1. 

The percentages presented in this table indicate that counties 
having the largest assessed valuation per child enrol half again as 


large a percentage of their children in high school as do counties 


« Assessed valuation as used in this article is the total equalized assessed valuation 
reported in 1936. 

2 This index is described in Carter Goodrich and Others, Migration and Economic 
Opportunity, pp. 18-21. The Report of the Study of Population Redistribution. In- 
dustrial Research Department, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1936. 

The index is employed as a rough measure of economic well-being. It is based on the 
number of individual federal income-tax returns, the number of residence telephones, 
and the number of families owning radio sets. It was computed by dividing by three 
the sum of the quotients obtained by dividing the number of income-tax returns, 
residence telephones, and radios per person in the different counties by the number of 
income-tax returns, residence telephones, and radios per person in the United States. 
The formulators of this index warn of its limitations and state that it would be a mis- 
take, and a departure from its intended use, to judge the well-being of any single county 
on the basis of the index. Rather intensive study of the index in connection with an- 
other investigation has convinced the writer that, although there are grounds for dis- 
counting the values found for certain counties, the formulators’ claims are, on the 
whole, too modest. It should be noted that the figures do not show poverty. They show 
how numerous were the persons in a given county who had achieved a certain standard 
of living. 
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having the smallest assessed valuations. The differences between 
the percentages of high-school enrolment for the groups of counties 


TABLE 1 


RELATION OF HIGH-SCHOOL ENROLMENT TO TOTAL SCHOOL ENROL- 
MENT IN GROUPS OF ELEVEN ILLINOIS COUNTIES* REPRESENTING 
EXTREMES ON BASIS OF CERTAIN MEASURES OF SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC STATUS 


PERCENTAGE THat HicH-ScHoot En- 
ROLMENT Is or ToTaAL SCHOOL 


ENROLMENT 
MEASURE 


Average High 


Assessed valuation per pupil enrolled 
(all schools): 
Eleven counties with largest .... 
Eleven counties with smallest . .. 


Assessed valuation per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance (all schools): 
Eleven counties with largest ... . 
Eleven counties with smallest . . . 


Assessed valuation per child, 7-13 
years of age: 
Eleven counties with largest .... 
Eleven counties with smallest . .. 


Index of plane of living: 
Eleven counties with highest .... 
Eleven counties with lowest 


Ratio of children, 7-13 years of age, 
to adults, 20-64: 
Eleven counties with lowest 
Eleven counties with highest .... 


Ratio of children, 14-17, to children, 
7-17: 
Eleven counties with highest .... 
Eleven counties with lowest 


* Cook County is omitted. 


having the highest and the lowest indices of level of living are even 
greater. The percentages for the high-index counties range from 25 
to 31, with an average of 28. For the counties having the lowest 
indices, the percentages of enrolment range from 11 to 20, and the 
average of the percentages is 16. 
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Low 
25 30 19 
| 17 23 II 

; 18 23 II 
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16 20 11 

27 31 25 
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] 23 31 13 
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Investigations by Edwards" and others have demonstrated that 
high ratios of children to the supporting adult population are as- 
sociated with inadequate incomes, limited economic resources, little 
taxable wealth, and low standards of living. In Illinois, high ratios 
of children to adults are also accompanied by low percentages of the 
total school enrolment in high schools. The average of the percent- 
ages of enrolment in the high school for the eleven counties with 
the lowest ratio of children to adults is 27; for the eleven counties 
with the highest ratio, 17. The range of the percentages for the 
former group is from 25 to 31; for the latter, from 11 to 23. These 
data suggest that the differences in the percentages of school chil- 
dren enrolled in high school may be, at least in part, a function of 
differences in the age structure of the population. That is, if the 
school population was much older in one group of counties than in 
the other, a greater percentage of high-school enrolment might 
mean only that a greater percentage of the school children were of 
high-school age. Evidence presented later indicates that differences 
in the percentages of children of high-school age for the various 
counties are small and that differences in the percentages of enrol- 
ment are not to be attributed to disproportionate numbers of older 
children. 


ECONOMIC STATUS OF COUNTIES WITH LARGE AND 
SMALL ENROLMENTS 
In Table 2 the counties were selected on the basis of the percent- 
age of the total school enrolment enrolled in the high school. Four- 
teen counties were included in the high-percentage group; thirteen, 
in the low-percentage group. More than eleven counties were placed 
in each of these two groups in order to include the seven counties 
tied with 28 per cent in the first and the three tied with 17 per cent 
in the second. This table presents evidence for the converse of the 
statements made with respect to the facts presented in Table 1. 
Counties that enrolled in high school a large percentage of their 


ta) Newton Edwards and Herman G. Richey, The Extent of Equalization Secured 
through State School Funds. Advisory Committee on Education, Staff Study No. 6. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1938. 
b) Newton Edwards, Equal Educational Opportunity for Youth. A Report to the 
American Youth Commission. Washington: American Council on Education, 1939. 
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ECONOMIC STATUS OF GROUPS OF COUNTIES SELECTED ON 
BASIS OF HIGH-SCHOOL ENROLMENT 
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TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE 
or ToraL 
ENROLMENT 
In 
ScHOOL 


INDEX OF 
LEVEL OF 
LIVING 


ASSESSED 
VALUATION 
PER CHILD, 
7-13 YEARS 
or AGE 


NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN, 
7-17 YEARS 
or AGE, PER 
1,000 
ADULTs, 
20-64 
YEARS 
oF AGE 


RATIO OF 
CHILDREN 
ENROLLED 
tn 
ScHOOL TO 
PoPuULATION, 
14-17 
YEARS 
or AGE 


RATIO OF 
CHILDREN, 
14-17 
YEARS OF 
AGE, TO 
CHILDREN, 
7-17 YEARS 
or AGE 


Champaign. . 


McHenry.... 
Macoupin... 
Woodford.... 


Average. 


Clinton..... 


Average. 


14 Counties Enrolling 28 Per Cent or More of School En- 
rolment in High School 


$ 8,764 
5,716 
10,027 
4,912 
8,770 
8,810 
5,184 
6,564 
8,103 
6,534 
6,309 
7,630 
3,476 
7,774 


352 
322 
392 
363 
383 
394 
350 
346 
349 
323 
386 
375 
427 


$ 7,041 


-757 


13 Counties Enrolling 17 Per Cent or Less of School 
Enrolment in High School 


$ 4,605 
2,855 
5,466 
3,940 
2,191 


474 
494 
402 
434 
462 
435 
468 
519 
483 
501 
388 
502 
463 


$ 3,576 


463 


662 [November 
County 
| 
De Kalb..... 31 146 -359 
31 157 .728 
30 121 .890 .349 
Du Page.... 29 182 .322 
29 135 827 
Logan....... 29 106 .630 
29 123 .659 
28 129 779 .358 
28 133 . 369 
La Salle.... 28 120 .647 364 
28 147 .682 368 
28 89 .726 . 367 
28 133 340 -707 . 367 
29 35 | 364 
| 17 . 300 
Gallatin... .. 17 38 .478 
17 75 -479 -346 
‘ Fayette...... 16 63 .452 .370 
16 43 .473 «372 
Washington. . 16 79 5,395 
Jasper....... 15 45 3,231 .438 
i Johnson..... 15 32 3,102 362 
Hamilton. ... 14 50 2,290 365 375 
13 39 2,653 312 .370 
Wayne...... 13 46 2,960 430 
Hardin...... II 31 2,880 345 
Calhoun..... 10 58 4,818 . 240 
| | mm -390 
i 
¢ 
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total school population were counties in which the plane of living 
was high, the assessed valuation per child large, and the ratio of 
children to adults low. The average of the indices of levels of living 
were 135 and 50 for the high-enrolment and low-enrolment counties, 
respectively; that is, the former is 35 per cent larger than the na- 
tional average, while the latter is only half as large. Evidence pre- 
sented in Table 2 also shows that the age structure of the school 
population of the high-enrolment group of counties is not greatly 
different from that of the low-enrolment group. Consequently the 
great differences in the percentages of enrolment reflect only the 
differences in the percentages of children of high-school age enrolled 
in the schools. The ratios of children enrolled in the high school to 
the total population, fourteen to seventeen years of age, range from 
.630 to .935 for the counties having the largest percentages of high- 
school enrolment and from .240 to .479 for the counties having the 
smallest percentages. The average of the ratios is .757 for the for- 
mer group, .390 for the latter. 


CORRELATION OF ENROLMENT WITH ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL STATUS 


The groups of counties comprising the extremes of the classifica- 
tions based on economic and social status are very different with 
respect to the educational opportunity provided children of high- 
school age. Conversely, high- and low-enrolment counties differ 
greatly with respect to socio-economic status, as measured by the 
factors employed in this study. These facts suggest the use of the 
correlation technique, although its limitations for the treatment of 
these data must be kept in mind; the measures correlated are data 
on counties which are not equal units. 

Correlation coefficients are presented in Table 3. The relation- 
ships appear to be linear. The findings, in general, support the con- 
clusions derived from the comparisons of the groups of counties rep- 
resenting the extremes of the classification described in the preced- 
ing sections of the study. There is a fairly high correlation between 
assessed valuation and the percentage of school children enrolled in 
the high school. A sizable, although negative, relation exists between 
the percentage of high-school enrolment and the ratio of children, 
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seven to seventeen years of age, to adults, twenty to sixty-four years 
of age. The percentages of the total population classified as urban and 
rural non-farm combined is positively correlated with the percentage 
of high-school enrolment. The most outstanding fact is the very 
considerable correlation between the percentages of the school chil- 
dren enrolled in high school and the indices of level of living. The 
high correlation (.818 + .o22) indicates that, in general, counties 


TABLE 3 


CORRELATIONS OF PERCENTAGES OF HIGH-SCHOOL ENROLMENT WITH 
MEASURES OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STATUS IN ALL 
COUNTIES IN ILLINOIS 


CoRRELATION WITH— 


VARIABLE Percentage of 
School Children Index of Level 
Enrolled in of Living 

High School 


Assessed valuation per pupil enrolled (all schools) . -511+ .049 .609 + .042 
Assessed valuation per pupil, 7-13 years of age... .549 + .047 .682 + .363 
Ratio of children, 7-17 years of age, to adults, 

20-64 .653+ .037 ‘ .048 
Percentage of urban and rural non-farm population .620+ .041 
Percentage of children, 14-17 years of age, enrolled 

in high school .884+ .o15 
Ratio of children, 14-17 years of age, to children, 

7-17 years of age .207+ .064 
Index of level of living .818+ .022 


having high indices of level of living enrol a large percentage of their 
school children in high school. The level of living is not an inde- 
pendent variable. It is related to the assessed valuation per pupil 
enrolled (.609 + .042), to the ratio of children to adults (—.532 + 
.048), and to the percentages of urban and rural non-farm popula- 
tion in the total population of the counties (.483 + .o51). It corre- 
lates more highly with the percentage of high-school enrolment, 
however, than do the other measures, largely, perhaps, because the 
index is a better measure than any of the other variables of the ex- 
tent to which wealth is distributed and certain standards of living 
have been attained. The evidence appears to support, at least in 
part, Counts’s conclusion, previously cited, that secondary educa- 
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tion is primarily a matter of family concern and reflects inequalities 
of family means. 

Counties that have large assessed valuations have, in general, a 
larger number of districts which are able to build adequate school 
plants, employ well-trained teachers, and provide attractive curricu- 
lums than have the poorer counties. The superiority of the schools 
of the richer districts is responsible, no doubt, for a large part of 
their success in enrolling larger percentages of children in high 
school. The explanation of much of the difference in the enrolments 
of rich and poor counties, however, must be based, in the opinion 
of the writer, on the better economic status of the families, which 
is indirectly reflected by the higher assessed valuations and more 
directly and accurately indicated by the larger indices of the level 
of living. This conclusion is supported by the Maryland study, 
Youth Tell Their Story: The lack of a challenging educational pro- 
gram was given as a reason for leaving school by fewer than 25 
per cent of the subjects of that investigation, while more than 50 
per cent gave economic reasons. More than a third of the group 
stated specifically that lack of family funds was responsible for their 
withdrawal from school. The conclusion is further supported by the 
Pennsylvania study of the American Youth Commission,” which re- 
ported that the economic and social status of the parents and fami- 
lies of unemployed youths was related to the length of the young 
persons’ stay in school. Median scores on the Chapman-Sims Socio- 
economic Scale increased with every grade completed. “In other 
words, the better the social-economic background from which the 
boys and girls came, the longer they remained in school.’ 

Educational opportunity may be provided to more children by 
using state and federal moneys to construct buildings, train teach- 
ers, provide appropriate curriculums, and equalize the burden of 
support. Any program that aids communities on terms which do not 

* Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story, pp. 64-68. A Study of the Conditions and 
Attitudes of Young People in Maryland between the Ages of 16 and 24. Conducted for 
the American Youth Commission. Washington: American Council on Education, 
1938. 

? As cited in Aubrey A. Douglass, Modern Secondary Education, p. 60. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1938. 

3 Ibid. 
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decrease in any way the funds available in individual families for 
the care of their children, helps equalize educational opportunity, 
as well as the burden of support. It appears to the writer, however, 
that any satisfactory program of equalization must aid families 
more directly. The ends of democracy and the common welfare are 
better served by providing opportunity to those persons who do not 
have it, whether they live in rich or poor districts. The establish- 
ment and the maintenance in a community of a superior program of 
secondary education mean little to children whose families cannot 
afford the additional expenditure of money that their attendance in 
high school would entail. Such a program may only increase the 
inequalities in the opportunities provided the children of the com- 
munity. Denial of equal opportunity to be educated to the children 
of families which, as a rule, are the most prolific and from which an 
increasing number of the population is being recruited, is inimical 
to the development of an effective democracy. It is an expensive 
economy. 

In recognizing the value of the pupil-aid plan administered by 
the National Youth Administration and in recommending the con- 
tinuance of the plan on a trial basis, the Advisory Committee on 


Education suggested what may well be a partial solution to the 
problem.’ A partial solution, however, is not enough if our democ- 
racy is to function in an increasingly undemocratic world. 


t Advisory Committee on Education, Report of the Committee, p. 207. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1938. 
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INTELLIGENCE TESTS IN EDUCATIONAL 
AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


LAURENCE W. ROSS 
Greenville Senior High School, Greenville, South Carolina 


* 


HAT courses should I register for this year? Shall I take Latin? 

Would I do better if I planned to go into a commercial course? 
What program am I most likely to do my best work in? Should I 
plan to go to college? In what sort of job would I best fit?” 

As imperfect as they are and as imperfectly as they have been 
administered in the past, intelligence tests can be and should be of 
some assistance in the answering of these pertinent and persistent 
questions in the minds of all high-school pupils. Even though some 
authorities refer to present-day intelligence tests as mere tests of 
“scholastic aptitude,’ it is obvious that factors measured by intelli- 
gence tests are, at the same time, factors which must enter into 
aptitudes for particular courses and vocations. Even if such factors 
as the level of the difficulty of the problems that a pupil can solve, 
the range of problems that he can solve at that level, and the speed 
with which he can solve them do not furnish a complete index of a 
pupil’s “intelligence,” these factors are surely applicable to all the 
courses that he will take and likewise must be considered in his 
choice of a vocation. It seems appropriate, therefore, to discuss the 
uses of intelligence tests in such guidance areas as (1) the prediction 
of success in particular courses and curriculums, (2) the retention 
of pupils in high school, (3) precollege guidance, (4) general mental- 
ability requirements for particular vocational fields, and (5) the 
stimulation of bright pupils to work up to their capacity. All these 
constitute legitimate phases of educational advisement well within 
the obligations of public-school teachers and guidance counselors. 


t Alvin C. Eurich and C. Gilbert Wrenn, ‘‘Appraisal of Student Characteristics and 
Needs,” Guidance in Educational Institutions, pp. 47-48. Thirty-seventh Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois: Pub- 
lic School Publishing Co., 1938. 
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PREDICTION OF SCHOLASTIC SUCCESS 


When the pupil has reached the period of scholastic achievement 
where he is expected to choose subjects that he is to pursue, there 
is an opportunity for his adviser to make use of intelligence tests in 
helping him select wisely. Proctor’ has given some simple examples 
of how this sort of advice may be suggested through use of a record 
card showing the pupil’s mental-test scores and mental age, along 
with such items as his tentative choices, the teachers’ estimates of 
his past success, and an outline of the pupil’s further educational 
and vocational plans. In one case the pupil was advised to concen- 
trate on science and mathematics since he seemed capable in these 
subjects and his vocational plans demanded them. In another case 
the pupil’s mental-test rating gave evidence of subnormal mental 
ability, and she was discouraged from taking Latin and algebra, 
though, if she were to insist on going to college, it would have been 
wise to place her in second-division classes of college-preparatory 
subjects. A good way to aid pupils in their choices would be to 
provide some description of the typical abilities demanded of pupils 
in the various subjects.? Such descriptions could probably best be 
provided before the upper high-school grades, when specialization is 
in order. 

Since most studies dealing with the relation of mental-test scores 
to scholastic success are given in terms of correlation of mental-test 
scores with achievement of pupils in particular subjects, these re- 
sults cannot be ignored.’ Particularly in the advisement of pupils 
in the selection of a major course of study, it is well to note that 
intelligence-test scores correlate more highly with success in the aca- 
demic subjects than with success in the less academic subjects, such 
as vocational or commercial subjects.* 

1 W. M. Proctor, “The Use of Psychological Tests in the Educational Guidance of 
High-School Pupils,”’ Journal of Educational Research, I (May, 1920), 369-81. 

? Leonard V. Koos and Grayson N. Kefauver, Guidance in Secondary Schools, p. 289. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. 

3 Cecile White Flemming, A Detailed Analysis of Achievement in the High School, 
pp. 68-69. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 196. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1925. Summaries of this and other studies are to be 
found in Koos and Kefauver, op. cit., pp. 289-91. 

4 Frank N. Freeman, Mental Tests, p. 392. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926. 
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THE RETENTION OF PUPILS IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Although other factors undoubtedly enter into the picture, it is 
true that pupils with low mental-ability ratings tend to drop out 
of school earlier than do pupils with high ratings.‘ While some edu- 
cators contend that the school should make it a point to provide 
training within the abilities of all pupils, it is obvious that there 
must be some limit to such provision, else the point of diminishing 
returns will be reached at the price of unnecessary expenditure of 
public funds. Guidance officers should recognize the dangers in this 
policy and take cognizance of the facts presented in such studies 
as those of Proctor? and of Hopkins along this line. Hopkins’ studied 
the mental-test scores of pupils who had dropped out of regular high 
school and who had entered continuation school. Comparing these 
with regular high-school pupils of the same age, he found a wide 
difference in the central tendencies of the scores of the two groups: 
a median of 129.32 for the regular high-school pupils in comparison 
with 92.87 for the continuation group. These facts would indicate 
that there is no point in encouraging pupils of low mental ability to 
go beyond their expected limits in school work, as the frustration to 
them and the expense to the school might not warrant their stay- 
ing beyond the point of increasing failures. 


GUIDANCE IN COLLEGE ENTRANCE 


Because recent studies have challenged the former belief that 
certain subjects, for example, Latin, constituted better college prepa- 
ration than others, there is now evidence that the general intelli- 
gence test provides a practical basis for judging future success in 
college. While in some studies higher correlations were found be- 
tween high-school marks and success in college than between men- 
tal-test scores and college success, nevertheless the mental test is 
important as an index here. One of Jordan’s studies of university 


* Leonard V. Koos and Grayson N. Kefauver, op. cit., p. 284. 

2 William Martin Proctor, The Use of Psychological Tests in the Educational and 
Vocational Guidance of High School Pupils, pp. 17-22. Journal of Educational Research 
Monographs, No. 1. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1921. 

3L. Thomas Hopkins, The Intelligence of Continuation-School Children in Massa- 
chusetis, p. 62. Harvard Studies in Education, Vol. V. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1924. 
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students gives information on the percentage of students at five 
different levels of brightness who stayed in college for two years or 
less.! The highest percentage for any level (72) was the group with 
intelligence quotients of 115 or over. At the other extreme, only 18 
per cent of the students with intelligence quotients of 84 or under 
stayed in college as long as two years. Terman has estimated that 
“the chances are remote that a child testing much below go will 
ever be able to satisfy the requirements for college graduation.’” 
The implications here are obvious: intelligence-test ratings are val- 
uable to the adviser in helping the pupil determine whether he 
has a reasonable chance of a successful college career. 


MENTAL-ABILITY REQUIREMENTS FOR PARTICULAR VOCATIONS 


Several studies undertaken in the past two decades have indi- 
cated that an important consideration in the selection of an occupa- 
tion is the mental ability of the prospective worker. Fryer’s study 
has given specific indications of the average intelligence-test scores 
of the middle 50 per cent of the workers in various occupations. In 
general it is evident that such occupations as those of engineers, 
ministers, physicians, and accountants demand more general mental 
ability (as indicated by the scores of those already in these occupa- 
tions) than do such occupations as those of construction laborers, 
fishermen, cooks, textile workers, and others more or less manual in 
nature.‘ It seems evident that, in the various professions, business 
fields, and other occupations, minimum standards of intelligence 
are required. Guidance counselors must take this fact into account 
in their advisement, especially since pupils of lower intelligence may 
have set their ambitions too high and will need to be graded down 


1A. M. Jordan, Educational Psychology, p. 419. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1933 (revised). 

2 Lewis M. Terman, The Intelligence of School Children, pp. 281-82. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1919. 

3 Douglas Fryer, ‘‘Occupational-Intelligence Standards,” School and Society, XVI 
(September 2, 1922), 273-77. 

4 This comment is derived from observations of a simplified arrangement of Fryer’s 
table to be found in Walter Van Dyke Bingham, A ptitudes and Aptitude Testing, 
pp. 46-47. Published for the National Occupational Conference. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1937. 
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gently in their vocational plans. One other factor of more recent 
consideration is that of the “optimum” intelligence for various occu- 
pations. Koos and Kefauver, for example, have been careful to point 
out that pupils should not be encouraged to select occupations below 
their capabilities because ultimate dissatisfaction in vocation may 
result." 


STIMULATING MAXIMUM ACHIEVEMENT 


One of the patent responsibilities of the counselor in educational 
guidance is that of measuring educational efficiency—an end to which 
mental tests are again useful. The revelations of certain pupil abili- 
ties through the application of intelligence tests will obviously lead 
teachers and advisers to spur on the bright pupils to work at their 
fullest capacity. The application of other tests to determine other 
capabilities may well be considered, in some cases, after the initial 
findings of the general intelligence tests. On the other hand, the pupils 
of low ability should not be subjected to undue pressure of scholar- 
ship. 

CONCLUSION AND A WORD OF CAUTION 

The foregoing list and brief discussion of suitable guidance uses 
to which mental tests may be put must be accompanied by a word 
or two of caution, namely, that the record of a single intelligence-test 
score of a pupil during his public-school career is, in itself, a dan- 
gerous thing, even though it is likely that many schools have been 
content with just such a single score. Cumulative records of tests 
administered at intervals of two or three years will come nearer to 
giving an adequate index of the pupil’s actual rate of mental growth. 
Richardson recommends, in this connection, that some more con- 
stant measure than the intelligence quotient might well be service- 
able for guidance purposes: ‘The significance and the practicality of 
percentile ranks or standard scores on general mental, achievement, 
and prognostic tests for secondary-school pupils need extended in- 
vestigation.’ 


* Leonard V. Koos and Grayson N. Kefauver, op. cit., pp. 305-7. 


2H. D. Richardson, ‘‘The Intelligence Quotient and Secondary-School Guidance,” 
School Review, XLIII (January, 1935), 58-59. 
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SCHOOL BUSSES, DRIVERS, TRIPS, AND LOADS 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 
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pew study concerns the transportation of pupils in school busses 
and deals with the number and the length of trips, the owner- 
ship of the bus, the heating of the bus, the size of the load, and the 
age and sex of drivers. The data were secured by questionnaire 
during the late autumn of 1939. Usable replies were received from 
251 schools, in 18 states, approximately 36 per cent of the schools 
approached. The enrolments in the schools reporting in each state, 
the number of pupils transported, the number of schools reporting 
that pupils are transported, and the number of busses in use are 
shown in Table 1. 

The variation among states in number of schools reporting is due 
mainly to two factors: (1) In the states indicated an effort was made 
to obtain replies from schools in proportion, roughly, to the number 
of schools which have enrolments of three hundred to six hundred 
and which are located in communities with populations under six 
thousand. These limits were exceeded in some instances, but the 
study is an effort to survey certain aspects of transportation in 
schools of reasonable size in which a large part of the enrolment 
lives in small towns or in the open country. In the two urban states 
of Ohio and New York, only schools in small towns were asked to 
supply the information. (2) There was variation among the states 
in the percentages of schools approached which responded. Irrespec- 
tive of the two foregoing considerations, the amount and the dis- 
tribution of data suggest value in the study. 

Number and length of bus trips ——Transportation cost makes it 
desirable to use a bus for more than one trip morning and evening, 
if distance permits, whereas the smooth running of a school program 
or the pedagogical welfare of the children may make it desirable for 
all children to reach or leave school at the same time. Moreover, 
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from the standpoint of child health there is a limit to the desirable 
length of bus routes. 

Table 2 indicates the average and the largest number of trips per 
bus. Of 237 schools reporting the average number of trips made by 


TABLE 1 
ENROLMENTS, NUMBER OF PUPILS TRANSPORTED, GRADE LEVEL OF 
PUPILS TRANSPORTED, AND NUMBER OF BUSSES USED 
BY 251 SCHOOLS IN 18 STATES 


NuMBER oF SCHOOLS 
TRANSPORTING PUPILS 
NUMBER NUMBER 
ENROLMENT 
STATE IN WHICH a oF OF 
REPORTING SCHOOLS PupILs Elemen- Busses 
REPORTING 
Are LocaTEeD TRANS- tary and IN 
SCHOOLS . 
PORTED High- UsE 
School 


Pupils 


6,613 4,570 
3,$21 803 
5,625 2,111 
Colorado $2,908 2,217 
Florida 7,285 2,864 
3,422 310 

3,683 765 
6,689 2,975 
4,301 884 
5,648 1,148 
540 176 
25,653 9,643 
13,992 8,626 
6,055 2,329 
9,760 3,000 
1,500 150 
18 ,007 7,682 
13,308 6,753 


oo 


148,474 | 57,006 


P * Number of schools omitting certain items: enrolment, 3; number of pupils transported, 8; number 
of busses, 5. 


their busses, a third indicate an average of more than one trip but 
not more than two trips. Four schools not tabulated average more 
than two trips. Regarding the largest number of trips per bus, 56 
per cent of the schools reporting indicate two trips or more. Varia- 
tions among states may be noted from the table. 

Much variation appears in the distance included in the routes, 
as is shown in Table 3. Thus 12.5 per cent of the 240 schools re- 
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porting on this item indicate their longest route as not over ten 
miles, whereas 15.4 per cent indicate it as over thirty miles. Similar 
variations appear when length of route is measured in time; 23 per 
cent of 217 schools reporting indicate 21-40 minutes as the time 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS IN EACH STATE ACCORDING 
TO NUMBER OF TRIPS MADE BY EACH BUS MORNING AND EVENING 


AVERAGE NUMBER LARGEST NUMBER 
— a Percentage of Schools 
STATE Number Number 
of of 
Schools More Schools a 
Reporting} One or | than One | Reporting Two 
Less Not More 
than Two 
15 67 33 10 50 40 10 
7 71 29 6 50 
Arkansas........ 9 56 44 8 37 37 25 
Colorado........ 16 62 38 13 46 
13 85 15 12 33 
7 71 29 3 67 
Kentucky....... 13 31 69 12 17 75 8 
ee 9 67 33 7 43 43 14 
Montana........ 9 89 II 3 67 
New York 32 69 31 22 36 55 9 
Ohio 26 69 31 19 58 32 10 
Oregon. 14 71 29 9 33 
South Carolina... II 82 18 7 a eee 14 
South Dakota. ... 2 50 50 I 
29 69 31 23 48 43 9 
19 42 58 15 13 74 13 
Total number 
of schools. .} 237 158 79 174 76 84 14 


needed to cover their longest routes, whereas 15.7 per cent need 
81-120 minutes. Not shown in the table are four schools having 
longest routes of less than 20 minutes and three of over 120 minutes. 

In an attempt to equate transportation cost and pupil welfare, 
it would be difficult to set up standards regarding optimums or 
maximums in number of trips or in length of routes. Much would 
depend on evenness of pupil distribution along the route and pos- 
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sibly on the age distribution of the children, as well as on climate, 
road conditions, and general design and comfort of transportation 
vehicles. It is also possible that variation might be allowed from 
one season of the year to another because drivers may be more 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS IN EACH STATE ACCORDING 
TO LENGTH OF LONGEST TRIP MADE BY BUSSES 
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In MILES 


In MinvuTEs 


Percentage of Schools 


Percentage of Schools 


| Num. | Reporting Reporting 
| ber of ber of 
|Schools Schools 
| Report 10 or Over Report- 21-40 41-60 61-80 
ins [Fewer miles! 3° | ins | Min-| Min- | | | 
Miles Miles utes utes utes 
j utes utes 
Alshbama........ 37 | 36) 25 44, 19! 25: 12 
Arkansas. . . 20| 301 20]..... 70 | 301 32] 
Colorado....... 16! 19, 56; 19 6 13; 23| 61 See 8 
Florida..... is) sg | gt) | S51 87) 
5} 20} 40! 20}; 20 25 
New York 31 Gi 29} 38) 55 3 
Ohio..... 25 12| 32 8 23 48| 27 4 
36 21 43 12 17 5° 25 _ 
South Carolina. .. 10; 20| 20! 40; 20 70 | 90) 90] 20}..... 
35| 35 28! 46 8| 18! 14 
Virginia....... 18 6! 22 20) 47| 13] 13 7 
Total number 
of schools... 240] 30: 109, 64| 37! 217; 50,101, 22; 12 


difficult to obtain during the autumn or spring when there is demand 
for seasonal farm labor. Nevertheless, it would seem that more than 
two trips each morning or evening for a bus (provided that the 
school runs one shift a day) or an average as high as two trips to a 
bus for a school with many busses would be justified only by unusual 
circumstances. The same statement would apply to routes which are 
over thirty miles long, if not to some routes between twenty-one 
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and thirty miles in length, as well as to routes which require a child 
to ride more than an hour and twenty minutes in getting to or from 
school. In the main, however, the schools having the longest routes, 
particularly as measured in minutes, are located in states having 
fairly mild climates. However, because altitude, latitude, or other 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS IN EACH STATE 
ACCORDING TO BUS OWNERSHIP 


PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS REPORTING 


NUMBER OF 
STATE ScHOOLS 

Other 
REPORTING District Driver Joint 
Ownership | Ownership | Ownership 


Arrange- 
ments 


South Carolina.......... 


Total number 


factors result in climatic variation within states, this point should 
not be pushed too far. One should note, too, that the data relate 
to longest routes, not to average routes. 

Bus ownership.—Data concerning ownership of the busses are 
shown in Table 4. Of 230 schools reporting the character of bus 
ownership, 49 per cent report district ownership, 33 per cent driver 
ownership, 10 per cent report joint ownership by district and driver, 
and 8 per cent report other arrangements. Related to ownership 
may be such matters as body design and mechanical fitness for 
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transporting pupils over scheduled routes, as well as possible non- 
school uses of transportation vehicles when not in use for transport- 
ing pupils. A farmer or a villager who owns the school bus which 
he drives is likely to use it for a variety of purposes other than 
pupil transportation, unless the use to be made of the vehicle is 


TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS IN EACH 
STATE ACCORDING TO HEATING OF BUSSES 


Percentage of 
Number of Schools 
Schools Reporting 
Reporting Busses 
Heated 


16 

6 
10 
15 
13 

6 

7 
15 
II 
10 

2 
34 
26 
14 
II 

2 
30 
18 


Total number of schools. 246 


definitely restricted by school authorities. The expense per pupil 
for vehicle cost and maintenance may be higher where district own- 
ership restricts non-school use of vehicles, but, from the standpoint 
of road-worthiness and pupil comfort, busses will probably be more 
suited to transporting children if they are not too extensively used 
to haul or pull other things. It may be noted that in eight of the 
eighteen states fewer than half of the schools reporting indicated 
district ownership of busses and that no school in Maine so reported. 

Heating of busses.—In regard to bus-heating, the data in Table 5 
indicate that the states fall into three groups. In eleven states nearly 


State 
93 
8 
100 
93 
Mew 100 
100 
South Carolina............. 
South 100 
160 
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all (93 per cent or over) of the schools report heated busses. Virginia 
seems in an intermediate category with 44 per cent thus reporting. 
The other six states range from approximately a fourth (Texas, 
27 per cent) reporting heated busses to no schools in Arkansas or 
South Carolina reporting heated busses. Climate is obviously as- 
sociated with the fact that, except perhaps in Arizona, the states 
in which most schools report unheated busses are southern states. 
Nevertheless, the rather large amount of freezing weather experi- 
enced in such states as Arkansas or South Carolina might result in 
suffering and irregularity of attendance among pupils who ride more 
than an hour on unheated busses. Owing to altitude variations in 
Arizona, generalizations regarding climate would be less reliable for 
that state than for some others. 

Size of load.—Table 6 shows that only 4 per cent of 243 schools 
reporting indicate that their largest bus load includes no more than 
20 pupils, whereas 21 per cent indicate a maximum load of 61-80 
and 5 per cent report a load of more than 80 pupils. In Arkansas 
more schools indicate a maximum load of more than 80 pupils than 
of any smaller number—a proportion of schools twice as large as is 
shown for any other state. In Colorado, however, a fourth of the 
schools report maximum loads of 20 pupils or fewer. Differences in 
rural-population density are probably reflected in these variations. 

The number of pupils who can be transported comfortably in a 
bus obviously depends on the size and the design of the bus, as well 
as on grade levels or size of the pupils. Probably there is a maximum 
size of bus from the standpoint of efficiency of handling on highways 
or school grounds, since stops, starts, and turns are necessarily fre- 
quent. Aside from mere number of children who can get into a 
bus, matters of discipline or possible physical injury during transit 
deserve consideration. Although the problem of optimum load for 
school busses has not received a great deal of study, it might seem 
that, when the number exceeds sixty, the driver may experience 
difficulty in watching the highway, attending to the mechanics of 
driving, and exercising supervision over pupils. If a bus is crowded 
as it moves along the highway, prankish youngsters, whether stand- 
ing or sitting, can easily exaggerate the waves and swings of the bus 
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accompanying unevenness or turns in the road, with the possibility 
of injury through falling out, breaking windows, or otherwise. 

Age and sex of drivers.—Since a school-bus driver has a position 
of responsibility and since age is often thought to be associated 


TABLE 6 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS IN EACH STATE 
ACCORDING TO LARGEST NUMBER OF 
PUPILS TRANSPORTED 


PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS REPORTING 
NUMBER 
or 
ScHOOLS 
REPORTING 


21-40 More than 
Pupils i 80 Pupils 


16 19 

6 33 
10 
16 
12 

6 

7 
15 
II 

9 

I 
32 
26 
14 
South Carolina 10 
South Dakota 2 
31 
19 


Total number of 
schools 243 


with a sense of responsibility, information was sought on age of 
drivers. The two ends of the age scale were considered: age of 
youngest and age of oldest driver. Data on age are presented in 
Table 7. 

Of the 223 schools reporting the age of their youngest driver, 
81 per cent report that he is twenty-two years old or over. Four 
schools, not tabulated, report drivers under eighteen years old. The 
data for states show no particular relation between regional location 
of state and age of youngest driver. 


STATE 
38 38 6 
50 17 
20 30 40 
25 33 17 
47 27 7 
36 9 
22 II 
47 19 
65 23 4 
57 14 
5° 40 
50 
55 13 
42 37 II 
9 68 102 52 12 
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Of 219 schools reporting age of oldest driver, 69 per cent report 
him to be from forty to fifty-five years old, whereas 17 and 13 per 
cent report him as under forty and between fifty-six and sixty-five 


TABLE 7 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS IN EACH STATE 
ACCORDING TO AGE OF YOUNGEST AND 
OLDEST BUS DRIVERS 


Youncest DRIVER OxpEst DRIVER 


Percentage of 
Schools Reporting 
Drivers of Ages 


Percentage of Schools 
Number Number Reporting Drivers of Ages 
of of 
Schools Schools 
Reporting Reporting 


22 Years 
and Over 


g 
South Carolina... 
South Dakota.... 
Virginia 


Total num- 
ber of 
schools... . 


years old, respectively. Again, no clear regional differences appear. 
It is of interest, however, that states reporting large percentages 
of their youngest drivers in the 18-21 year category report small 
percentages of their oldest drivers in the 56-65 year category. 
Since Table 7 relates only to youngest and oldest drivers, it pre- 
sents no data on age distribution of all drivers, most of whom range 
in age between the extremes shown here. The table, however, does 
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STATE 

tif 

a Years 40 Years Years Years 

Alabama........ 14 50 50 14 14 79 

6 rere 6 17 67 17 
Arkansas........ 10 10 90 10 5° 5° 
Colorado........ 13 23 77 12 50 50 

13 31 69 13 artes 
4 6 5° 33 17 

6 33 67 6 50 33 17 

Kentucky....... 15 20 80 14 36 64 
ii re 9 22 78 7 14 72 14 
Montana........ 8 25 75 7 14 86 

ing New York....... 28 4 96 28 4 75 21 
8 re 25 12 88 26 9 69 23 

ia 14 21 79 14 22 64 14 

II 27 73 10 80 20 
" 28 7 93 26 12 65 23 

i 17 29 71 17 6 82 12 
i 223 42 181 219 38 152 29 
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suggest that in particular states age of driver tends to be weighted 
toward one or the other end of the age scale rather than to show 
a fairly normal distribution with similar ratings for old and young 
drivers. How extensively this suggested relation might be borne out 
by a more comprehensive study of age, one cannot say. The length 
of time during which a state has had a program of school consolida- 
tion and pupil transportation may be an explanatory factor; states 
which have recently embarked upon such programs or are now ex- 
tending them might have more young and fewer old drivers, where- 
as states which have had transportation programs for some time 
might continue to employ drivers with extended records of service. 
The present study, however, leaves these points for speculation. 

Data were secured on sex of bus drivers. Of 243 schools reporting, 
8 per cent have one or more women driving busses. Since most, if 
not all, of these schools also have men drivers, the 8 per cent does 
not represent the percentage of all drivers who are women. The 
other 92 per cent of the schools have no women drivers. 

Age and sex of driver are important only in relation to capacity 
to carry the responsibility of the position. This responsibility seems 
to have two major phases: (1) mechanical competence and judg- 
ment on the highway, which will make for efficient handling of a 
heavy and somewhat awkward vehicle under normal traffic condi- 
tions and (2) capacity to supervise and discipline children while they 
are being transported. There may be reasons to think that persons 
in their sixties would not be especially competent in either respect 
unless they had had experience at the job when younger. Intricate 
and speedy mechanical vehicles, such as modern automobiles and 
trucks, have become common since these persons were in youth or 
early adulthood, when the typical person seems most interested in 
new mechanical devices. With the prevailing sex difference in the 
emphasis placed on mechanical learning, women might have handi- 
caps in the matter of mechanical competence similar to those sug- 
gested for older persons. From the standpoint of mechanical com- 
petence and highway judgment, men between eighteen and thirty 
years old might be superior to others. So too might they be if physi- 
cal force became a necessary measure with obstreperous youth. 
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From the general standpoint, however, of pupil discipline and 
supervision while in transit, young drivers may have less experience 
with children than have older drivers and hence exercise less sound 
judgment in handling the pupils or be less competent to exert a 
constructive social or educational influence. As an objection to 
school consolidation and pupil transportation, parents sometimes 
point to unsavory gossip and salacious stories which pass around in 
the bus, particularly when supervision en route is inadequate in 
scope or low in quality. 

Pranks might also annoy or even endanger children being trans- 
ported. Thus in a Florida case’ one child apparently opened the door 
while a bus was in motion, and another child fell out. In another 
case? a girl suffered injury when struck in the eye by a missile 
projected with a rubber band by a boy riding in the same bus. Such 
instances do not generate parental confidence in the virtues of bus 
transportation for school children. 

On the other hand, desirable forms of learning and adjustment 
might be fostered through transportation. Thus the manner of en- 
tering the bus and securing seats or the necessity of remaining seated 
when the bus is moving could provide opportunity for training in 
mutual respect and for developing an understanding of why compact 
groups need more social regulation than do isolated individuals. 
Moreover, if a school is large, a child daily riding the same bus may 
become better acquainted within a small group than he otherwise 
would. In addition, if children of differing ages ride the same bus, 
as Table 1 of this study indicates they do, an opportunity is afforded 
the older pupils to exercise consideration for the younger. This 
situation might offer opportunity for citizenship training of older 
children, who could be charged with responsibility in supervising 
entrance and exit to the bus as well as conduct during the ride, some- 
what as such training is afforded boys acting as traffic directors at 
street intersections near school buildings. 

* Burnett v. Allen, 114 Fla. 489, 154 So. 515 (1934). 

2 Garrett et al. v. Bee Line, Inc., 13 N.Y.S. (2d) 154 (1939). 


3 In articles to appear in the National Elementary Principal, Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, and the Nation’s Schools, the writer has dealt more extensively 
with legal problems connected with pupil transportation, as well as with liability insur- 
ance concerning pupil injury during transportation. 
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In the present study 98 per cent of the 251 schools reported the 
driver responsible for discipline in the bus, and 2 per cent reported 
him not thus responsible. Whether the foregoing or other learning 
possibilities of pupil transportation are realized will depend largely 
on the attitude of administrators regarding the role of transporta- 
tion in school programs and on the qualifications of the bus-driver. 
Age as an index of social maturity and stability may be an im- 
portant driver qualification. Such fields as school teaching, social 
welfare, and police work afford evidence, however, that the mere 
fact of having lived a good many years is no assurance of an under- 
standing of children and youth, particularly when encountered in 
such groups as school busses are intended to accommodate. 

Summary and conclusions.—The study relates to 251 schools scat- 
tered over 18 states and having a total enrolment of somewhat 
fewer than 150,000 pupils. The schools are located primarily in 
small towns, and somewhat more than 57,000 of the pupils are trans- 
ported in roughly 1,400 busses. Variation appears among states re- 
garding length of bus routes, whether measured in distance or in 
time, as well as in number of trips per bus. Climate, road conditions, 
density of rural population, and financial circumstances are prob- 
ably important explanatory factors in these variations. Certain of 
these factors also seem important in the questions of heating the 
busses and of the number of pupils transported per trip. It seems 
that variation could appear in several of these items, and yet satis- 
factory transportation be provided. This study suggests, however, 
that rural education might profit by attempting to work out na- 
tional or regional standards with regard to such matters as length 
of route, heating facilities, maximum number of children per load, 
average seating space per child, and bus design. District ownership 
of busses as contrasted with driver ownership would probably be 
related to developing good standards from the standpoint of the 
bus as a transportation vehicle. 

Qualifications of drivers might likewise be improved by setting 
up some standards with regard to physical qualifications, mechanical 
competence, and suitability for disciplining and supervising chil- 
dren. In view of the juvenile character of the load and the public- 
trust character of the driver’s job, it would seem that much more 
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rigid qualifications should be demanded of school-bus drivers than 
of drivers of private vehicles. Since the bus and the transportation 
situation offer opportunities for training children, particularly if 
they spend an hour or more in the bus each morning and evening, 
competence of drivers in this respect would seem to merit greater 
attention than it has received. 

For some time, state and regional accrediting agencies have con- 
cerned themselves about the qualifications of teachers and, to some 
extent, of other persons around school buildings who come in direct 
contact with children and influence their habits and ideals through 
the school program. Because of the growth of school consolidation 
and pupil transportation, the field of bus-driver qualification ought 
to be considered from this same standpoint. Where transportation 
is considered only as a means of hauling children to school and haul- 
ing them back home, with the larger the number pickled into a bus 
the better, little attention will be given to the educational possibili- 
ties of the transportation situation. Perhaps in pupil transporta- 
tion educators are about at the stage that they once were in “‘school- 
keeping,” when winter housing and physical discipline were of pri- 
mary importance. Possibly there are similarities between bus-driver 


qualifications and teacher qualifications, between teacher load and 
bus-driver load. 
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OBJECTIVES OF SURVEY COURSES IN 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


D. R. WATSON 
San Diego State College, San Diego, California 


* 


HE extensive recent development of survey courses in physical 
§ pote indicates a need for an analysis of this curriculum 
change and an evaluation of course objectives and practices. The 
writer recently completed a study in which five groups of schools 
were investigated through use of catalogues, questionnaires, and 
personal visitation in an effort to analyze this type of course. The 
present article covers that part of the study which concerns the 
objectives of survey courses in physical science. 


PROCEDURE 


One phase of the complete study involved sending a check list 
to all schools in five categories in which survey courses in physical 
science had been located. These groups of schools were (1) liberal- 
arts colleges, (2) teacher-training institutions, (3) junior colleges, 
(4) California high schools, and (5) high schools outside California. 
An effort was made to locate all such courses in each group except 
the last, which was limited to schools in cities with populations of 
more than twenty-five thousand. 

In one part of the check list were listed thirty-four possible ob- 
jectives for a survey course in physical science. These objectives 
were compiled after an extensive examination of the literature of 
science-teaching, and a tentative list was criticized by a group of 
six experts in the teaching of such courses. Since the opportunity 
afforded on the blank to list other objectives resulted in few addi- 
tions, the list must have been fairly complete. 

Teachers of the survey courses in science were asked to rate the 


t Any course of one semester or more in length which is given above Grade IX and 
which includes materials from two or more physical sciences and excludes materials of 
biological science. 
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list of objectives on a five-point scale indicating the extent to which 
the stated objective was emphasized in their courses. The ratings on 
this scale were: 4, “high value”; 3, “considerable value”; 2, “some 
value’; 1, “slight value”; and o, “no value.”” From the ratings of all 
the teachers it was possible to find the mean rating given each objec- 
tive by each of the five groups of schools considered. 

In the literature on curriculum theory, emphasis has been given 
to the desirability of pupil reaction or experience as an essential 
part of the learning process. The contention is that, if learning is 
to be effective, it should result in altered behavior. As a means of 
checking the attitude toward this theory held by teachers of sur- 
vey courses in physical science, several objectives were stated in the 
list in two forms. In one case the statements were given in terms 
of understandings or knowledge; in the other case, they were stated 
in terms of usage or skill related to this knowledge. In all, five such 
pairs of objectives were included in the list. 

After the list of objectives had been decided upon, their order in 
the final list was determined by lot. As a further precaution against 
variations in rating due to the position of any objective in the list, 
the printed forms were of two types, in the second of which the 
order of the list of objectives was reversed. The two forms were 
alternated in mailing, and approximately equal numbers of the two 
forms were returned. 

RESULTS 

The list of objectives, stated in somewhat abbreviated form, is 
given in Table 1, together with the average rating and the rank of 
each for the five groups of schools considered. The distribution of 
the 230 usable check lists that were returned is shown by groups at 
the top of the table. As the 441 check lists were mailed to teachers 
of all courses that could be located within the groups selected, the 
data of Table 1 represent 52 per cent of such courses. 

While examination of the table will indicate the rating and rank for 
any particular objective by any of the groups, it might be well to 
examine the extremes of each group. For the liberal-arts colleges 
the objective rated most highly (3.29) was Number 25, ‘“‘An increase 
in those scientific attitudes necessary for better adjustment to one’s 
environment.” Almost as highly regarded and receiving equal weight 
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TABLE 1 


AVERAGE RATINGS AND RANKS GIVEN OBJECTIVES OF SURVEY COURSES IN 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE BY TEACHERS IN FIVE GROUPS OF SCHOOLS 


TEACHER- Non-Cau- 
Ants TRAINING Junior FORNIA 
CoLLEcES InstiTu- | COLLEGES 
(57) TIONS (21) SCHOOLS 
(ss) (27) 


LIBERAL- 


OBJECTIVE 


Rat- | Rat- Rat- . Rat- 
ing Rank, ing Rank ing : ing Rank 


. Ability to read critically nonscientific 
literature 3.14 
Increased understanding related to 

rsonal health 
understanding of scientific} 


‘ Ability to read technical literature. . 
. Ability to distinguish between facts 
and assumptions 
. Familiarity with authentic literature 
in physical science 
. Understanding of basic organization of 
the physical sciences 
. Respect for results of scientific research 
. Understanding of relations of physical 
science to current social problems. ... 
. Skills and habits of vocational value. . 
. Increased ability to think 
. Ability to carry on advanced work in 
science 
creased reading vocabulary 
. Creation of hobbies 
. Application of fundamental generali- 
zations 
. Creation of interests 
. Ability to app ly physical science to 
roblems around home 
nderstanding of fundamental gener- 
alizations 
. Ability to draw inferences from data. . 
. Appreciation of physical science as 
basis for civilization 
Increased use of authentic literature. . 
. Increased use of relations to personal 
health and well-being 
3. Increased ability wy use words related 
to physical science 
. Increased mental development. . 
. Increase in scientific attitudes related 
to environment 
. Increase in skills needed in daily life. . 
. Use of experimentation in real environ- 
mental problems 
- Appreciation of man’s relations to the 
B sical universe 
evelopment of laboratory skills and 


. Better understanding of cause and 
effect 

. Opportunity for present interests to 
become functiona! 

. A decrease in superstitious and errone- 
ous beliefs 

. Knowledge that is of vocational value. 

- Appreciation of the history and devel- 
opment of physical science 


i 
I 
6 2.44] 20.5] 3.11] 8 
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I 2.17] 16 2.25) 21 2.90] 15 2.66] 11.5] 2.41] 26 
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2.16] 17 2.40] 13.5] 2.76) 17.5] 3.23] 3-590] 1.§ 
I 
3.22] 2.5) 3.15] 1 3.43] 1.5] 2.60] 15 2.71| 17 
I 2.68) 11 2.29] 19 2.43] 21 2.60] 15 2.52] 22 
24 
3.20} 4 | 3.00] 4.5] 3.33] 4 | 2-84] 5.5] 3.00] Io. 
2 1.41} 29 2.13] 23 2.10] 27 1.63] 30 2.44] 25 
2 
1.63] 25 1.98) 25 2.81} 16 2.74) 9 3.41] 3. 
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were Number 3, “A better understanding of the scientific method,” 
and Number 18, “An increased understanding of the fundamental 
generalizations and concepts of physical science.’’ Other objectives 
which were rated above 3 (“considerable value’) were Number 20, 
“‘An increased appreciation of how the physical sciences form one 
of the bases for modern civilization” ; Number 11, “Increased ability 
to think’; and Number 28, “An increased appreciation of some of 
man’s relations to the physical universe.”’ 

At the bottom of the list for the liberal-arts colleges were objec- 
tives Number 29, ‘‘The development of laboratory skills and tech- 
niques in physical science,’ with an average weight of 0.51, and 
Number 12, “Increased ability to carry on more advanced work in 
physical science,” with a weight of 0.92. Objectives dealing with 
technical literature, vocational skills, and the development of hob- 
bies were also given low ratings by these colleges. 

A marked spread in average weights was also obtained from the 
ratings by the teacher-training colleges. As shown by Table 1, five 
objectives were given ratings of at least 3 by these schools. In order 
of rank these items were Number 18, “An increased understanding 
of the fundamental generalizations and concepts of physical science” ; 
Number 28, ‘‘An increased appreciation of some of man’s relations 
to the physical universe’; Number 8, “‘An increased respect for the 
results of scientific research’; Number 20, ‘“‘An increased apprecia- 
tion of how the physical sciences form one of the bases for modern 
civilization”; and Number 25, “‘An increase in those scientific atti- 
tudes necessary for better adjustment to one’s environment.” 

At the other extreme for these colleges were ranked the objectives 
related to laboratory skills (Number 29), ability to do advanced 
work (Number 12), creation of hobbies (Number 14), and develop- 
ment of vocational skills (Number 10). In both the objectives rated 
as of high value and those of low value, the liberal-arts colleges 
and teacher-training colleges were similar. 

Among the junior colleges thirteen objectives were given average 
ratings of 3 or above. Of these, the three most highly considered 
were Number 18, “An increased understanding of the fundamental 
generalizations and concepts of physical science’; Number 28, ‘“‘An 
increased appreciation of some of man’s relations to the physical 
universe’”’; and Number 25, ‘“‘An increase in those scientific attitudes 
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necessary for better adjustment to one’s environment.” As with 
the other two groups of colleges, the junior colleges rated at the 
bottom of the list the objectives dealing with development of labora- 
tory skills (Number 29), increased ability to do advanced work 
(Number 12), and development of vocational skills (Number 10). 

When attention is given to the rating of objectives by the Cali- 
fornia high schools, a somewhat different emphasis is evident. In 
highest position, with an average weight of 3.23, was objective Num- 
ber 17, “Increased ability to apply physical science in the solution 
of problems around the home.” Close to this, with a weight of 3.18, 
was Number 25, dealing with better adjustment to one’s environ- 
ment. This objective was given a high rating by all types of schools. 
In a tie for third place in these high schools were Number 2, “‘In- 
creased understanding of the relations of physical science to personal 
health and well-being,’ and Number 28, “An increased appreciation 
of some of man’s relations to the physical universe.” 

The objectives that were rated as of little value by the California 
high schools were similar to those so rated by the other groups of 
schools already considered. 

The non-California secondary schools rated high a number of ob- 
jectives. In a tie for first place, with a weight of 3.59, were the ob- 
jectives relating to solution of problems around the home (Number 
17) and the relations of physical science to personal health (Num- 
ber 2). These items were also given high ratings by the other group 
of high schools, but they were well down the list for all the college 
groups. In contrast, Number 25, relating to better adjustment to 
one’s environment, was rated high by all groups. Consistency was 
shown also in the rating of the objective concerned with laboratory 
skills, which was placed at the bottom of the list in all five groups. 
It was followed closely in this position by Number 12, which deals 
with increased ability to do advanced work. 

Certain similarities and differences in course objectives between 
the various groups of schools have been mentioned previously. For 
purposes of comparison of the patterns as wholes, correlations were 
computed by the Spearman rank-difference method, and from these 
the coefficients of correlation were inferred. These inferred values 
are listed in Table 2. All the colleges were fairly closely related with 
respect to the ratings given to these objectives and also showed a 
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large degree of relationship to the high schools. The high-school 
groups were more closely related to each other than to any college 
group. The most marked correlation (-++.g1 + .o2) was that between 
the junior colleges and the teacher-training institutions. The small- 
est correlation (++.44 + .10) was found between liberal-arts colleges 
and non-California high schools. 

From the relationships indicated in Table 2 it seems that at one 
extreme as to objectives might be placed the liberal-arts colleges 

TABLE 2 


INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN RANKS GIVEN BY TEACHERS 
IN FIVE GROUPS OF SCHOOLS TO OBJECTIVES OF 
SURVEY COURSES IN PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


Schools Compared Correlation 
Liberal-arts colleges and: 
Teacher-training institutions 
Junior colleges 
California high schools 
Non-California high schools 


Teacher-training institutions and: 
Junior colleges 
California high schools 
Non-California high schools 


Junior colleges and: 
California high schools 
Non-California high schools 


California high schools and non-California high 
schools 

followed by the junior colleges and teacher-training colleges close 
together, next in position the California high schools, and then the 
non-California high schools. While many minor variations in objec- 
tives occur, one of the primary differences indicated in the study is 
the greater emphasis in high schools on those objectives that deal 
with immediate experiences of the individual and his environment. 
Objectives for the colleges tend to be more abstract and concerned 
with generalizations and concepts. 

Further differences between the groups are illustrated in Table 3. 
As mentioned above, there were five pairs of objectives in which one 
was stated as increased knowledge and the other as increased skill 
or use. When these pairs are compared for each group of schools, 
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the objectives stated as knowledge rank above those stated as skills 
or use in twenty-three out of the twenty-five comparisons. All types 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF RANKS GIVEN CERTAIN PAIRS OF OBJECTIVES 
CONTRASTING UNDERSTANDING AND USE IN SURVEY 
COURSES IN PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


TEAcCH- 

LIBERAL-|__ ER- CaLi- 
ARTs TRAIN- FORNIA 
CoL- ING 


TYPE oF 
OBJECTIVES COMPARED LEGES InsTI- SCHOOLS 


OBJECTIVE 
TUTIONS 


Rank 


. Increased understand- 
ing related to personal 
health Understanding 

. Increased use of rela- 
tions to personal health 
and well-being Use 


. Knowledge that is of 
vocational value Understanding 
. Skills and habits of vo- 
cational value Use 


Understanding 
. Application of funda- 
mental generalizations} Use 


. Increase in scientific 
attitudes related to en- 
vironment Understanding 

. Increase in skills need- 
ed in daily life Use 


. Creation of permanent 
interests Understanding 
. Opportunity for pres- 
ent interests to become 
functional 


Average advantage of 
objectives stated as 
understandings. ... 10.4 9.3 10.9 8.3 5.0 


of schools show a decided preference for the knowledge objectives, 
with this difference most apparent in the case of the liberal-arts and 
junior colleges. These data indicate that, although the content has 
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Non- 
FORNIA 
HicH 
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Rank Rank Rank Rank 
2 
21 20 14 3-5 
22 
25 25 16 9 3 
33 
28 29 29 20.5 15.5 i 
10 
32 31 32 27 30 
18. Understanding of fun- 
damental generaliza- 
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been reorganized in these science courses, many of them are prob- 
ably far from being really functional. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the tables and related data presented, the following con- 
clusions may be drawn. 

1. A five-point rating scale, when applied to a list of possible 
course objectives for survey courses in physical science, gave a satis- 
factory spread of the average weights obtained. 

2. Such survey courses in the three types of colleges studied em- 
phasized, in general, scientific attitudes, understanding of the scien- 
tific method, important generalizations and concepts, appreciation 
of man’s relation to the physical universe, and respect for scientific 
research. 

3. Survey courses in physical science in the high schools empha- 
sized applications of physical science in the home, increase in scien- 
tific attitudes, relations of physical science to health, and man’s re- 
lations to the physical universe. 

4. In all groups of schools studied, objectives at the bottom of the 
list were increase in laboratory skills, increased ability to do ad- 
vanced work in physical science, ability to read technical literature, 
and development of vocational skills. 

5. The ranks given to the objectives by all five groups showed 
positive intercorrelations. The colleges correlated more closely 
among themselves than they did with the high schools and vice versa. 

6. There was some evidence that objectives changed progres- 
sively from liberal-arts colleges to non-California high schools, with 
these two groups marking the extremes. 

7. In all types of schools there was more of a tendency to empha- 
size objectives stated in terms of knowledge or understandings 
rather than those stated in terms of use or skills. 

8. Survey courses in physical science in all groups of schools 
studied seem to have followed objectives within the scope of the 
theory of general education. Courses at different levels emphasized 
different aspects of general education. All courses might well have 
given more emphasis to objectives stressing active pupil reaction 
to course materials and activities. 
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RESULTS OF CINCINNATI HANDWRITING SURVEY 


ALBERT GRANT ann MARGARET M. MARBLE 
Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


* 


His study was undertaken to secure an appraisal of the hand- 

writing proficiency of Cincinnati’s elementary-school pupils and 
to determine the extent to which instruction in writing is needed 
above Grade VI. Information on these points was sought for use in 
developing a more effective program of instruction at both the ele- 
mentary-school and the secondary-school levels. 

In order that an adequate factual basis would be provided for the 
study, samples of the writing of more than thirty-five hundred sixth- 
grade pupils were secured. The conditions under which the writing 
samples were obtained were arranged so that the act of writing 
would function as a necessary but incidental part of the activity. 
This plan was followed for the purpose of insuring that the product 
would be representative of the pupils’ usual or habitual writing per- 
formance. It was possible to obtain the samples near the end of the 
school year in connection with the administration of the Otis Group 
Intelligence Scale, which is given annually in Grade VI by the 
Psychological Laboratory. Immediately after the Otis test was com- 
pleted, the examiner distributed sheets of lined paper to the pupils 
and announced that the final test would be a measure of their ability 
to write sentences from memory after hearing them read. Each sen- 
tence in a brief paragraph was then read orally twice, after which the 
pupils were asked to write the sentence. The following paragraph 
was used. 


To write well we must write plainly and correctly. We must also know how 
to use a great many words. Some of these are easy such as the words was, will, 
and which. Others are longer and harder, such as the words beautiful and 
country. 


Each of the writing samples secured was rated for legibility and 
correctness of handwriting in order to reveal what additional in- 
struction the pupil needed. The rating procedure used was devel- 
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oped on the basis of the standards of good writing and the norms 
indicated in various handwriting scales as appropriate for sixth- 
grade pupils. Four classifications of quality (A, B, C, and D), repre- 
senting varying degrees of need for additional instruction, were set 
up. Several samples illustrating each of the four classifications of 
quality were selected and used as guides in evaluating the entire 
group of samples. Four of the samples selected for use in the guide 
are reproduced in Figure 1. 

All samples were rated by one of the writers, who is the super- 
visor of handwriting in Cincinnati and who developed the rating 
procedure described. A check on the validity of the procedure was 
made by comparing the ratings assigned to a sampling of papers by 


Aer hh wre antl cor 


Fic. 1.—Samples of sixth-grade handwriting (reduced by one-third) assigned quality 
ratings of A, B, C, and D. 


this writer and the ratings assigned independently to the same 
papers by a group of handwriting teachers. Results of the separate 
independent ratings proved to be in close accord. 

Results of the ratings for the 3,581 sixth-grade writing samples 
secured are given in Table 1. Approximately half (54 per cent) of 
these sixth-grade pupils write with sufficient legibility to require 
little or no further writing instruction except that needed to main- 
tain their skill. The writing of somewhat over a fourth contains a 
variety of defects in letter formation, size, spacing, slant, etc. Pupils 
in this group need individual help in diagnosing and overcoming 
their errors. The writing of nearly a fifth is lacking in legibility and 
correctness to the extent that the pupils need systematic instruction 
in the essentials of writing. Thus nearly half of the sixth-grade pu- 
pils need further instruction in handwriting. For about two-fifths of 
this group (one-fifth of the entire grade), the instruction should be 
intensive. 
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The findings of the Cincinnati study are confirmed by the findings 
of studies made in other communities. Traxler and Anderson’ ad- 
ministered the Ayres Measuring Scale for Handwriting to seventy- 
four seventh-grade pupils at the University High School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and found their average score on quality to be 
44.3. It is generally agreed that regular instruction in handwriting 


TABLE 1 


ANALYSIS OF WRITING SAMPLES OF 3,581 CINCINNATI 
SIXTH-GRADE PUPILS 


Sampres RATED 


NATURE OF WRITING PERFORMANCE AND TYPE 
oF InsTRUCTION NEEDED 
Number | Per Cent 


Quality A. Writing legible and correct. Pupils who 
write at this level need no further instruction be- 
yond that required to maintain their skill 

Quality B. Writing essentially legible and correct but 
contains minor defects which interfere with easy 
and rapid reading of product. A small amount of 
individual help will enable a majority of pupils in 
this group to become proficient writers 

Quality C. Writing contains a variety of defects in 
letter formation, size, spacing, slant, etc. Pupils in 
this group need individual help in diagnosing and 
overcoming their errors 1,003 

Quality D. Writing definitely lacking in legibility and 
correctness. Pupils in this group need systematic 
instruction in essentials of writing 645 


3,581 


should be given at least until pupils achieve a quality score of 50 on 
the Ayres scale, and the ratings showed that more than half of this 
seventh-grade group needed further instruction. The findings of 
Woody’s large-scale study? are essentially the same; he found the 
average quality score on the Ayres scale for 2,097 sixth-grade pupils 
in Michigan to be 46.2. Thus both of these studies support the con- 


t Arthur E. Traxler and Harold A. Anderson, “Group Corrective Handwriting in 
the Junior High School—An Experiment,” School Review, XLI (November, 1933), 
675-84. 

2 Clifford Woody, Teaching Practices and Achievement in Penmanship in the Public 
Schools of Michigan, p. 64. Bureau of Educational Reference and Research Bulletin 
No. 151. Ann Arbor, Michigan: School of Education, University of Michigan, 1938. 
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clusion suggested by the findings of the present study that further 
instruction in the mechanics of writing must be made available to 
about half of the pupils in Grade VI at the end of the year. The 
studies also show that Cincinnati pupils are on a par with pupils 
elsewhere with respect to their proficiency in handwriting. 

The 3,581 writing samples were analyzed separately for each of 
the various schools of the city. A great deal of variation was found 
in the degree of writing proficiency which individual schools effect 
in pupils by the end of Grade VI. For example, in some schools more 
than 40 per cent of the writing samples were of Quality A; in others 
fewer than 10 per cent were of this quality. Furthermore, the schools 
showing high handwriting achievement were not necessarily the 
schools in which pupils had high average intelligence ratings. It is 
evident, therefore, that the writing instruction being provided in 
different schools varies in effectiveness. Improvement of the city’s 
writing program could presumably be achieved through a more gen- 
eral adoption of the instructional practices now followed in schools 
showing high achievement. It should, of course, be remembered 
that, in achieving high proficiency in handwriting, some schools may 
be neglecting other desirable educational outcomes. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The following major conclusions are suggested by an analysis of 
the handwriting performances of more than thirty-five hundred Cin- 
cinnati sixth-grade pupils. 

1. Some provision for handwriting instruction should be made 
above Grade VI since studies made in Cincinnati and elsewhere show 
that many pupils reach this grade without developing sufficient pro- 
ficiency to meet their writing needs. In general this instruction 
should be aimed at assisting pupils to diagnose and overcome the 
faults in their writing. However, a number of pupils will need to be 
provided with systematic training in the essentials of writing. 

2. The instructional practices which have enabled some elemen- 
tary schools to develop a high level of writing proficiency, if they are 
consistent with the attainment of other desirable educational out- 
comes, should be considered for adoption by schools generally. 
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THE BURSARY SYSTEM IN SCOTTISH 
POST-PRIMARY EDUCATION 


NEWMAN A. WADE 
State Teachers College, Frostburg, Maryland 


* 


| A study published in 1933 Carley said, “The granting of state 
scholarships to a limited number of worthy boys and girls to as- 
sist them in acquiring a complete secondary education is a unique 
Wisconsin idea and is probably the only attempt in the United 
States of state or national character to provide secondary-school 
scholarship funds.’* This statement reveals an outstanding differ- 
ence between Scotland and the United States in their methods of 
providing equality of educational opportunity to post-primary pu- 
pils.2 For centuries bursaries, or scholarships, have been used in 
Scotland to help guarantee the right of the able child in poor eco- 
nomic circumstances to the highest and the best education in the 
country. On the other hand, a limited number of public primary and 
secondary schools are still permitted to charge fees in som or in all 
of the classes. The Jeffersonian concept that “ ‘the best genius’ of 
each elementary school, if unable to pay his way, should be sent to 
the secondary school at public expense’’s has prevailed to a fairly 
large extent. Although the idea of pauperism has not been complete- 
ly abandoned, the practice of focusing attention on the education of 
the intellectually élite, regardless of economic ability, has enabled 
many boys and girls of the poor to attain notable individual success 
and to render great benefit to the commonwealth. 

* Verna A. Carley, Student Aid in the Secondary Schools of the United States, p. 41. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 594. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1933. 

2 Post-primary pupils in Scotland correspond, in general, to pupils in junior and 
senior high schools in this country. They have completed a seven-year elementary- 
school course at about twelve years of age and have passed the qualifying examination. 

3 Educational Policies Commission, The Unique Function of Education in American 
Democracy, pp. 21-22. Washington: Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association and the Department of Superintendence, 1937. 
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In the United States the Jacksonian theory of equality has been 
dominant for more than a century. Equality of educational oppor- 
tunity has been interpreted to mean that the state should make 
available an adequate supply of tax-supported, free schools. To this 
end larger local administrative units have been emphasized; state 
equalization programs and free textbooks have been urged and 
adopted in many states; schools have been consolidated; free trans- 
portation has been provided; and federal aid has been recommended. 
It has been assumed that free education is synonymous with equality 
of educational opportunity and that pauperism has been abolished. 
Consequently the American educational ladder has been abbreviated 
for thousands of talented boys and girls whose parents have been 
economically unable to assure them the maintenance and the leisure 
required for high-school attendance. As individuals they have, there- 
fore, failed to attain the success to which their abilities entitled them, 
and their maximum service has been lost to American democracy. 

The social and the economic trends in the United States during 
the past decade would seem to indicate that the Wisconsin plan 
inaugurated in 1920 will cease to be unique in this country. The 
facts presented in Recent Social Trends in the United States,’ the prac- 
tice of the National Youth Administration in giving federal aid to 
needy high-school pupils, the investigations of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, the studies of the American Youth Commis- 
sion of the American Council on Education, and the recommenda- 
tions of the Educational Policies Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Association of School Administra- 
tors point to the necessity for a scholarship system as a means of 
equalizing educational opportunities in the secondary schools of the 
United States, especially in some sections. 

Since the Scottish bursary’ system has long operated as a definite 
phase of public-school administration, a description of the main fea- 
tures of its development and operation should be suggestive to 
American school administrators who must face the scholarship prob- 
lem at the secondary-school level. 

t Recent Social Trends in the United States. Report of the President’s Research Com- 
mittee on Social Trends. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. 


2 A bursary may mean a maintenance grant, free lodging at a hostel, the payment of 
fees when charged, traveling expenses, or a combination of these forms of assistance. 
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THE CHURCH AND BURSARIES BEFORE 1872 


The church exercised notable leadership and rendered whole- 
hearted service in the development of the bursary tradition in Scot- 
tish education. In the educational section of the First Book of Dis- 
cipline, the church reformers clearly stated that, for the good of the 
church and the commonwealth, the church should support and sus- 
tain capable boys of poor parents to enable them to go up as many 
rungs of the educational ladder as their industry and capacity war- 
ranted. Sons of the rich were to be compelled also, at their fathers’ 
expense, to advance over the educational highway in accordance 
with their abilities. The state refused to approve the First Book of 
Discipline, but the church never gave up its ideal of higher education 
for capable poor pupils. 

Grant points out numerous recorded instances in which during the 
sixteenth, the seventeenth, and the eighteenth centuries the general 
assembly, presbyteries, and kirk sessions contributed toward the ex- 
penses of poor, ambitious scholars.’ The church also implored parlia- 
ment “to provide other means, so that poor children who are of ‘good 
engine’ may be educated.’* Its ministers were ever alert to make the 
parishioners feel it their duty to give financial aid to aspiring boys of 
the community and to assist the schoolmaster in preparing them for 
the university. Town councils fostered the education of poor pupils 
in the burgh schools in a variety of ways. Villages came to pride 
themselves on the number of boys sent directly from the parish 
school to the university. Furthermore, many individuals from time 
to time established bursaries and gave financial aid to enable poor 
pupils to attend the grammar schools as well as the universities. 

The village schoolmaster, frequently university trained, stands 
out in his contribution to the development of the tradition of provid- 
ing material assistance, as well as other types of help, to the “lad o’ 
pairts.” How wholeheartedly he played his part is well described, 
perhaps idealized, in Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.’ It is a red-letter 
day in the life of “Domsie,”’ schoolmaster Patrick Jamieson, when he 

* James Grant, History of the Burgh and Parish Schools of Scotland, I, 80-82. Lon- 
don and Glasgow: William Collins, Sons & Co., 1876. 

2 Ibid., p. 80. 


3 John Watson (pseudonym, Ian Maclaren), Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush, chaps. 
i-ii. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1894. 
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finally identifies one of his bright lads, George Howe, as a “lad 0’ 
pairts.” His efforts in persuading Drumsheugh, the schoolboard 
member, to pay George’s fees at the university deserve the highest 
praise, as George’s case is only one among worthy boys assisted by 
“Domsie” in this way. It is “Domsie” to whom George sends the 
letter containing the news of his class honors and “Domsie” who is 
to carry the good news to George’s parents. 


THE STATE AND BURSARIES AFTER 187 2 


The Education (Scotland) Act of 1872, which provided for state 
control and parliamentary grants for education, necessitated a mod- 
ification in the provisions of educational endowments. It continued 
the Scottish practice of charging small fees but required parochial 
boards to pay the fees of the poor pupils to enable them to attend 
the elementary schools, including the higher branches. The commis- 
sioners, under the Endowments Act of 1882, diverted a large part of 
the funds of the general body of educational endowments from ele- 
mentary to higher elementary and secondary education and univer- 
sities by the institution of a system of bursaries.* With the introduc- 
tion of free elementary education following the Local Government 
(Scotland) Act of 1889, a further shift was made toward giving finan- 
cial assistance to worthy pupils at the post-primary school level. In 
1892, when direct state aid to secondary education was introduced, 
the system of distribution included bursaries. 

The Education (Scotland) Act of 1908 made it clear that it was 
the legal duty of the secondary-education committees to provide 
bursaries. In fact, the bursary scheme was made one of the first 
charges on the district education funds. Payments might be made in 
any year to a committee toward defraying the expenses of the dis- 
trict bursary scheme “for the purpose of enabling duly qualified 
pupils in each and every part of the district, by means of 
bursaries or otherwise, to obtain education at an intermediate 
or secondary school recognized as aforesaid, or .... at a 
supplementary course of not less than three years’ duration.’” 

* Scottish Education Department, Scottish Education Services, p. 58. Edinburgh: 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1938. 

2 Education (Scotland) Act, 1908. 8 Edw. VII, c. 63, sec. 17 (5) (a). 
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Grants might be made to aid in defraying traveling expenses or for 
boarding at a home near the school or at a hostel. Under certain con- 
ditions the secondary-education committees were authorized, in con- 
formity with the district bursary scheme, to administer the revenues 
of endowments applicable to bursaries or to the payment of fees. 

The Education Act of 1918, which substituted local education 
authorities of counties and the five large burghs for the secondary- 
education committees, empowered the local authorities to facilitate 
attendance at intermediate and secondary schools: 

It shall be lawful for an education authority, with a view to securing that 
no child or young person resident in their education area who is qualified for 
attendance at an intermediate or secondary school, and in their opinion formed 
after consideration of a report from the teachers concerned shows promise of 
profiting thereby, shall be debarred therefrom by reason of the expense involved, 
tc grant assistance in the case of any such child or young person by payment 
of traveling expenses, or of fees, or of the cost of residence in a hostel, or of a 
bursary or maintenance allowance, or any combination of these forms of assist- 
ance, or otherwise, as the authority thinks fit. 


On the other hand, a local authority might, if it saw fit, include in 
its scheme a limited number of schools where fees might be charged 
in some or in all of the classes, provided that such schools were in 


addition to the required adequate provision of all forms of primary, 
intermediate, and secondary education. 


GENERAL OPERATION OF BURSARY SYSTEMS 


In terms of the 1918 act the authorities of the local administrative 
areas established bursary systems which followed in general the lines 
of the bursary systems developed by the secondary-education com- 
mittees. Each local authority, subject to the approval of the Scot- 
tish Education Department, formulates regulations for the award of 
bursaries. 

Each local authority interprets the meaning of “promise of profit- 
ing” by further attendance at a post-primary school. The character 
and the attainment of the candidate are estimated by the head 
teacher. Usually a qualifying test of some kind is administered. In 
some areas the regular qualifying or control test given for admission 


t Education (Scotland) Act, 1918. 8 and 9 Geo. V, c. 48, sec. 4 (1). 
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to a post-primary course is used to determine fitness for a junior 
bursary (first three years), while in others special bursary examina- 
tions are employed. In most areas no grants are allowed before the 
age of fourteen—the end of the compulsory school period. In the 
case of senior bursaries (a two- or three-year course qualifying for 
the leaving-certificate examination), the candidate’s fitness is deter- 
mined by the successful completion of the third year of an approved 
post-qualifying course. The circumstances of the candidate’s family, 
which are investigated, must be such as to render assistance neces- 
sary, and parents or guardians are required to sign a pledge sig- 
nifying their intention to keep the candidate in school the number of 
years required for the completion of the approved curriculum. Bur- 
sary-holders must make satisfactory progress, the schools being re- 
quired to make a report on the attendance, the conduct, and the 
progress of each bursar. It is the policy of some of the education 
committees to inform pupils who receive grants in aid of further edu- 
cation that a refund of the amount received will be appreciated, if 
and when the candidate is able to repay. In some cases bursary- 
holders, after receiving employment, reimburse the education com- 
mittee. 

During the past two decades the total expenditure on bursaries 
for post-primary pupils and the total average enrolment of such pu- 
pils have increased irregularly but by a large sum. The total amount 
expended annually from public funds by all local authorities to main- 
tain the bursary systems for post-primary pupils increased 74 per 
cent between 1919 and 1931, from £66,134 to the highwater mark of 
£115,342. Because of the pressure for economy, a decline took place 
after 1931, the total dropping to £90,826 by 1935. The total amount 
had increased to £94,074 in 1936. In 1935 the total expenditure on 
bursaries for post-primary pupils represented 0.7 per cent of the 
country’s total educational expenditure of £12,517,114. 

The principal cause of the general increase in the cost for financial 
assistance to post-primary pupils was an increase in post-primary 
enrolments. In 1919-20 the average number of intermediate and sec- 
ondary pupils enrolled was 58,661, while there were 60,392 pupils in 
average attendance in the supplementary courses, the pupils in these 
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courses corresponding generally to intermediate-school pupils. The 
total average enrolment of all post-primary pupils was 146,123 in 
1924-25; 154,566 in 1926-27; 151,064 in 1930-31; 186,562 in 1933- 
34; and 179,670 in 1935-36." 

The extent to which no promising child, in terms of the purpose of 
the 1918 act, is debarred from post-primary education on account of 
the expense involved varies among the local areas. Some authorities 
seem to have made adequate provision; others have restricted as- 
sistance to the payment of traveling expenses. A comparison of the 
extent to which equality of educational opportunity is made avail- 
able in the various areas is made difficult because some areas have 
some fee-paying schools, while others have none. This point may be 
illustrated by the city of Dundee and the county of Fife in 1934-35. 
Dundee spent £5,140 on bursaries for post-primary pupils; collected 
£17,231 in school fees, largely from secondary-school pupils; and 
enrolled 6,658 post-primary pupils, or 22.4 per cent of the total enrol- 
ment of 29,678 in the primary and the post-primary schools. On the 
other hand, Fife expended £5,368 on bursaries for post-primary pu- 
pils; collected £2,653 in school fees from pupils in three primary 
schools and in continuation classes, all post-primary schools being 


free; provided transportation and free textbooks; and enrolled 12,301 
post-primary pupils, or 25.6 per cent of the total primary and post- 
primary enrolment of 48,122.” 


* Newman A. Wade, Post-primary Education in the Primary Schools of Scotland, 
1872-1936, pp. 156-58. London: University of London Press, Ltd., 1939. 

2 Sixty-third Annual Report by the Accountant to the Scottish Education Department: 
Accounts for the Year 1934-35, pp. 14,17. Edinburgh: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1936. 
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* 


URING the year publications dealing exclusively with the ad- 
ministrative problems of secondary schools have been limited. 
Much of the most valuable material bearing on secondary educa- 
tion is included in more comprehensive treatments which consider 
the problems of the entire school system. The references reported 
in the following pages are, for the most part, restricted to magazine 
articles and books which relate to one or more types of secondary 
schools. 
GENERAL! 
480. “Education for the Nonacademic,” California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, XIV (November, 1939), 395-426. 


A symposium presenting many suggestions for curriculum organization to care 
for nonacademic pupils at the secondary-school level. The following articles are 
included: ‘‘Aid for the Academically Underprivileged”’ by J. Harold Williams, 
‘Special’ Curriculum in a Junior College’? by Harrison F. Heath, “Offering 
Special Classes for the Nonacademic” by Richard Gahr, ‘‘A Special Curricu- 
lum for the Nonacademic” by R. C. McCormick, and ‘‘A Small School’s 
Interest in the Nonacademic”’ by Catharine G. McVey and Walter L. Winston. 


481. Evaluation of Secondary Schools. Washington: Cooperative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards, 1939. Pp. xxx+526. 
A general report on the methods, activities, and results of the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards, presenting its history, the procedures, 
and the scientific processes and experimental methods used. 


482. Koos, Lronarp V., HucHes, JAMES M., Hutson, PERcCIVAL W., and 
REAVIS, WILLIAM C. Administering the Secondary School. New York: 
American Book Co., 1940. Pp. xii+678. 


* See also Item 612 (Heaton and Weedon) in the list of selected references appearing 
in the December, 1939, number, and Item 14 (Espy) in the January, 1940, number of 
the School Review. 
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A comprehensive treatment of problems of internal organization and adminis- 
tration of the secondary school. Emphasizes practice but gives attention also 
to theory of secondary-school administration. 

. Newsom, N. WILtiaM, and LANGritt, R. EMERSON (editors). Administra- 
tive Practices in Large High Schools. New York: American Book Co., 
1940. Pp. xviii+660. 

A study of the administrative practices of ten large high schools located 
throughout the United States. Each phase of administration is considered by 
an administrator in one of these high schools. 


. SCHLESSER, GEORGE E, “School Administration with a Central Theme,” 
School and Society, L (October 7, 1939), 468-71. 
Urges that the secondary school must have a central theme if it is to do its 
job properly and suggests growth as a possible fundamental axiom. 

. WitEy, GEorGcE M., Jr. The Redirection of Secondary Education. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1940. Pp. viii+404. 
A statement of the importance of closer integration of the secondary school and 
its program with other parts of American society. Considers all phases of the 


school program from this point of view. Chapter xi is devoted to the role of 
the principal as educational leader. 


ComMMUNITY RELATIONS" 


. Haypen, SHELDON M. “Junior College as a Community Institution,” 
Junior College Journal, X (October, 1939), 70-73. 
Community contacts of the junior college are important in the development of 
this institution as a community college. The place of adult education in the 
junior-college program is emphasized. 

. MircHEtt, Morris R. ‘The High School in Community Building,” Pro- 
gressive Education, XVI (December, 1939), 544-50. 
Calls for more positive attack in the schools on problems of social, economic, 
and political nature. 


. Morratt, Maurice P. “The Secondary School and Student Adjustment,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology, XIII (March, 1940), 429-34. 
Stresses the need for bringing the secondary school into closer relation with 


other community institutions, such as recreation centers, museums, libraries, 
public health agencies, etc. 


. Monsen, CourTENAY. “School Use by Outside Agencies,” Nation’s 
Schools, XXIV (September, 1939), 26-27. 
Emphasizes the importance of knowledge of legal aspects of use of the school 
plant before the establishment of a plan for such use. 


t See also Item 435 (Clapp) in the list of selected references appearing in the Sep- 
tember, 1940, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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. SKEEN, Roy L. “Community Study and Educational Administration,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology, XIII (March, 1940), 403-10. 

Stresses the importance of study of both objective data and complexities of 
social processes within the community before using community study to direct 
the school program. 

. ZANDER, ALVIN F. “The Community Council,” Journal of Educational So- 
ciology, XIII (May, 1940), 525-32. 

Discusses the purposes, functions, methods of organization, and reasons for 
the community planning council. 


LIBRARY 

. Apams, Harten M. “Periodicals in the Junior College Library,” Junior 
College Journal, X (November, 1939), 144-46. 

Considers choice of periodicals and guidance in using them in the libraries of 
junior colleges. 

. Hotmes, WARREN S. “Books in Their Proper Setting,” Nation’s Schools, 
XXIV (October, 1939), 44-47. 

A discussion of proper furnishings and equipment for school libraries. 

. Pycman, C.H. “Fits Junior High Program,” Nation’s Schools, XXIV (Oc- 
tober, 1939), 39-40. 

Describes organization for effective use of the library in the junior high school. 
. RoitFe, STANLEY H. “What Is the Library Budget?” Nation’s Schools, 
XXIV (October, 1939), 35-36. 


Discusses the importance of a well-prepared library budget in providing ade- 
quate library service for schools. 


. SARGENT, D. KENNETH. “Library Planning,” Nation’s Schools, XXIV (Oc- 
tober, 1939), 41-42. 

Presents plans for the arrangement of libraries in schools of various sizes and 
types. 


POPULATION 


. ANDERSON, T. J. “Potential Population for a Continuation School,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, XV (April, 1940), 234-36. 


A plan for a survey of a community to determine the need for a continuation- 
school program. Based on the author’s experience in making such a survey. 


. DrerenporrF, J. W. “Population Trends—and Grade-groupings in the 
High Schools,” Clearing House, XIV (December, 1939), 198-201. 

An analysis of the effect of population trends on the various organizational 
plans for secondary education, with a plea for organization according to 
needs of the community rather than on the basis of following practices begun 
in other communities. 
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STAFF AND SCHEDULE-MAKING* 


499. GREEN, S. D. “Registration and Schedule-making,” American School 
Board Journal, XCIX (August, 1939), 50-51. 


Detailed recommendations for registration of pupils and making of schedules 
for high schools. 


500. NEWBuRN, Harry K. “The Preparation of Secondary School Teachers: 

II. Implementation of Reforms within the High School,’”’ North Central 
Association Quarterly, XIV (October, 1939), 188-93. 
A summary of a survey made by a subcommittee of the Committee on Subject 
Matter Preparation of Secondary School Teachers before implementing recom- 
mendations for reform. Concludes that principals participating in the survey 
“agree with the conclusions recommended by the committee, as general guides 
to the assignment of teachers.” 


Newsom, N. and Pottack, Ricuarp S. “Computing Teacher 
Load: Analysis and Comparison of Various Methods,” School Review, 
XLVII (October, 1939), 586-06. 
Surveys ten methods of computing teacher load and evaluates them on various 
bases. A bibliography is included. 


502. SHiBLeR, H. L. “Qualities To Seek in a Teacher,’”’ Nation’s Schools, 
XXIV (December, 1939), 25-27. 
Presents eight items which, in the opinion of a high-school principal, should be 
considered in selecting teachers. 


503. YOUNG, FRANK. “Factors in Teaching Efficiency,” Nation’s Schools, 
XXIV (October, 1939), 55-56. 


Reports results of a study of some factors affecting the efficiency of Texas 
high-school teachers as measured by principals’ ratings. 


t See also Item 490 in the list of selected references appearing in the September, 1940, 
number of the Elementary School Journal. 


Educational Writings 
* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A REvIEW oF NEw CurRICULUMS IN AcTION.—It is a pleasure to review 
another of Spears’s books in the field of curriculum procedures. This new book 
of four hundred pages extends the scope of his first book (Experiences in Build- 
ing a Curriculum. New York: Macmillan Co., 1937), which was limited to a 
consideration of the Evansville (Indiana) curriculum program. His 1940 book 
covers a well-chosen list of representative schools ranging from small, rural, 
secondary schools to the metropolitan type, and it covers a wide geographic 
distribution. 

This new work on the curriculum will be found helpful and informative to 
college professors who have not had the opportunity to visit many curriculum 
programs in action. School administrators will find it valuable as a set of pat- 
terns from which to plan the local program and as a warning of pitfalls to avoid. 
Classroom teachers will find it a stimulating aid to their committee assignments 
for curriculum reorganization. 

Like the first book, this one attempts to emphasize the practical phases of 
curriculum-making. The first three chapters of seventy-two pages set forth 
some of the underlying theories and principles. They also give some wise counsel 
against attempting programs that are too ambitious. How organization and 
practice limit theory and reorganization is made clear in a section on pages 
28-31 and elsewhere throughout the author’s personal conclusions. 

Twelve of the remaining fifteen chapters, after a preliminary orientation for 
each, describe curriculum practices in representative schools. The other three 
chapters give additional consideration to current theories, philosophies, and 
practices concerning reorganization procedures. 

Chapter viii is timely in showing the interacting relations between the cur- 
riculum and the extra-curriculum activities of the school. Chapter xvii empha- 
sizes responsibility of the principal in the program. He “must not confuse effi- 
ciency of school operation with a satisfactory instructional program” (p. 348). 
It also points out how colleges and other agencies hamper the principal who 
would like to act. 

The final chapter again puts the responsibility of curriculum work on the 
principal: “The principal should be denied the right to perfect his system of 
organization to the exclusion of curricular change” (p. 370). These last twenty- 


t Harold Spears, The Emerging High-School Curriculum and Its Direction. New 
York: American Book Co., 1940. Pp. xii+-400. $2.50. 
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three pages appropriately urge that size of school, finances, nor any other cause 
can justify the principal’s merely maintaining the status quo. Service to the 
youths of his school is the end to which administration and all else must be 
subordinated. 

The author’s use of cartoons in this book is better balanced than was the 
case in his first book. Only two are found in the first chapter of fifteen pages 
in the later publication; eleven are found in the first ten pages of his first book. 
Those used in each book are timely. The more moderate use of cartoons in this 
book does not cause them to detract from the reading. Such cartoons, when 
sparingly used, help to convey the desired impression. 

“The Curriculum Bandwagon” (p. 44), with its caption “The Movement 
Demands Something More than Mere Presence on the Bandwagon”; “‘Horti- 
culture Yesterday—and—Horticulture Today” (p. 151), showing how the ex- 
tra-curriculum plant grows from the curriculum and the curriculum plant grows 
from the extra-curriculum; the drawing showing how the load of tottering sub- 
jects is about to break the camel’s back, with the caption “Who Will Furnish the 
Last Straw?” (p. 290); the puppet show of a faculty-controlled student council, 
with the caption “Who’s Kidding Whom?” (p. 387)—these and fourteen other 
cartoons, together with three drawings, and a host of tables and charts add 
much interest and information to the author’s contribution to the reorganizing 
of procedures in secondary education. 

This book does not attempt to give a complete, technical treatment of cur- 
riculum theories and terminologies. It gives a summary of a working knowl- 
edge of terms and theories that enable an inexperienced reader to grasp the 


significance of the curriculum program and the practices described. The in- 
service administrator and the teacher will find it a valuable contribution in the 
work of modern curriculum-making. 


CHARLES F. ALLEN 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


RULES FoR REApING.—“How-to” books are popular. There is a steady 
demand for them regardless of the “what” involved. Books on “how to learn 
to play the piano in six easy lessons,” “how to play tennis,” “how to cook,” 
“how to garden,” “how to win friends and influence people” keep printing 
presses running year in and year out. For some time a recent book on reading! 
has been appearing on best-seller lists. It differs from the usual variety in that 
the author frankly states that the process is not easy and cannot be learned from 
merely reading the book. Otherwise it follows the same pattern. 

According to the author, “This book has only two functions to perform: to 
interest you in the profit of reading and to assist you in cultivating the art” 
(p. 63). In the first chapter the importance of the subject for teachers is stressed: 


t Mortimer J. Adler, How To Read a Book: The Art of Getting a Liberal Education. 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 1940. Pp. x+398. $2.50. 
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“Tf we do not know that our students cannot read very well, we are worse than 
humbugs: we do not know our business at all. And if we do not know that we 
cannot read very much better than they, we have allowed our professional im- 
posture to deceive ourselves” (p. 13). 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I, in six chapters, deals with the 
activity of reading. Reading, according to the explanation given, may be en- 
gaged in for amusement or for knowledge; if for knowledge, it may involve 
acquiring information or understanding. The types of learning are simply 
identified as learning by discovery without teachers or by instruction through 
listening to the lectures of live teachers or reading the books of dead teachers. 
Books are differentiated as digests and repetitions of other books or as original 
communications. The first of these two types is regarded as more closely related 
to reading for information, whereas the second is more closely related to reading 
for understanding—the implication being that reading for understanding is 
the more important. 

The rules of reading are considered in Part II and are summarized in a single 
table as follows: 


I. The analysis of a book’s structure 
1. Classify the book according to kind and subject matter. 
2. State what the whole book is about with the utmost brevity. 
3. Enumerate its major parts in their order and relation, and analyze these parts 
as you have analyzed the whole. 
4. Define the problem or problems the author is trying to solve. 
II. The interpretation of a book’s contents 
1. Come to terms with the author by interpreting his basic words. 
2. Grasp the author’s leading propositions through dealing with his most im- 
portant sentences. 
. Know the author’s arguments, by finding them in, or constructing them out of, 
sequences of sentences. 
4. Determine which of his problems the author solved, and which he did not; and 
of the latter, decide which the author knew he failed to solve. 
III. The criticism of a book as a communication of knowledge 
A. General maxims 
1. Do not begin criticism until you have completed analysis and interpretation. 
(Do not say you agree, disagree, or suspend judgment, until you can say, 
“T understand.”’) 
2. Do not disagree disputatiously or contentiously. 
3. Respect the difference between knowledge and opinion, by having reasons 
for any critical judgment you make. 
B. Specific criteria for points of criticism 
1. Show wherein the author is uninformed. 
2. Show wherein the author is misinformed. 
3. Show wherein the author is illogical. 
4. Show wherein the author’s analysis or account is incomplete [pp. 266-67]. 
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Part III begins with a chapter on “The Other Half.” After differentiating 
between expository and imaginative literature and pointing out that we cannot 
read a novel as if it were a philosophical argument, the author lists four ques- 
tions as guides for reading anything in print: (1) ‘What in general is being 
said?” (2) “How in particular is it being said?” (3) “Is it true?” and (4) ‘What 
of it?” (P. 318.) 

A chapter on great books suggests signs by which such books can be recog- 
nized: they are popular, not pedantic, always contemporary, the most readable 
and instructive, and they deal with the persistently unsolved problems of 
human life. 

The final chapter on “Free Minds and Free Men” points out that reading 
must not be regarded as an end in itself, that it is only a means. The end is 
clearly stated: ‘Unless those who are well read can act well also, we shall soon 
find ourselves deprived of the pleasures we get from these accomplishments. 
Knowledge may be a good in itself, but knowledge without right action will 
bring us to a world in which the pursuit of knowledge itself is impossible” (pp. 
370-71). The book closes with a list of the great books. 

This book undoubtedly fooled many people. After reading it, they may 
have thought that they improved their ability to read. The experimental litera- 
ture, however, gives little hope for this procedure. Several studies have shown 
that high-school and college students with inferior scholarship records tend to 
follow rules of reading and study more closely than do those with superior 
records. The matter of reading efficiently involves more than following a few 
rules; it involves the whole background of experience, which the author prac- 


tically ignored. 
Atvin C. EvricH 
Stanford University 


GROWTH IN LANGUAGE POWER THROUGH COMMUNICATION.—Growth in 
power in the use of English is the stated purpose of a new basic textbook’ suit- 
able for tenth- or eleventh-grade pupils, depending on their previous work and 
their stage of intellectual maturity. The authors develop their book on the 
theory that communication naturally flows in opposite directions—reading and 
listening being the incoming channels, and speaking and writing the outgoing 
ones—and that these two are interrelated in thought-processes. 

It is a timely book, for it indirectly answers a question worrying many a 
teacher and parent: “Does the term ‘progressive’ applied to a classroom or to 
a school mean that grammar has been completely discarded?” This textbook 
should help to allay these disturbing fears. 

The authors point out as distinctive features of the book the following: 


t Rachel Salisbury and J. Paul Leonard, Thinking in English: Making Sense in 
What You Read, Write, and Say, Book I. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1940. 
Pp. xvi+328. $1.12. 
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(1) Reading comprehension is increased by a well-planned attack on structure 
of the compositions included, by an analysis of the purpose of outlining, by a 
study of thought patterns, and by a consideration of the sentence as a thought 
unit. (2) Persistent habit development is secured through cumulative practice. 
(3) Traditional grammatical terminology is reduced to those terms definitely 
useful in making better sentences. (4) A new and distinctive program treats 
punctuation as an aid to reading. (5) The approach to correct language usage 
is through the ear since errors are originally so acquired. 

The material in the book is divided into three sections: ‘Getting Ideas from 
Reading,”’ ‘Thinking in Sentences,” and “How We Say What We Think.” 
Part I centers on the two-way flow of communication. A study of outlines, 
paragraphs, and sentences has, as both its source and its objective, an under- 
standing of thought relationships and means employed to clarify them. Part II, 
“Thinking in Sentences,” takes for its area of interest a study of the sentence, 
in its various ramifications, as a unit of thought and the part played by punc- 
tuation in clarifying that thought for the reader. Part III, “How We Say 
What We Think,” proceeds on the assumption that the pupil not only has some- 
thing to say and a desire to say it but also has become conscious of the fact that 
sentences should adequately express one’s thoughts. The authors here suggest 
that the high-school writer may well take as his slogan a sentence attributed to 
Lincoln during one of his debates with Douglas: “I know what I mean, and I 
do not propose to leave this audience in doubt.’’ In this section the pupils are 
led by means of fresh and interesting material to a clarification of the functions 
of the elements of various kinds of sentences. 

Under the heading ‘‘Patterns for Reading, Writing, and Speaking”—a title 
repeated in each of the three parts of the book—are the following specific series 
of projects: Part I, “Reading Experiences”; Part II, ‘Writing Experiences’’; 
and Part ITI, “Social Experiences.” In these projects the interrelations of read- 
ing, writing, and speaking are developed naturally by use of timely, vivid, and 
comprehensive subject matter, the emphasis varying as indicated by the title 
of the series. 

The book is conceived in the current trend. It may perhaps be called the 
“thalfway house” or “meeting of the ways,” where the conscientious and open- 
minded “traditional” teacher and the liberal-minded “progressive” instructor 
may meet and find means of harmonious understanding. For the former the 
constructive approach, the wealth of drill material, and the helpful suggestions 
should prove extremely welcome. For the latter, whatever the area of interest 
in which his pupils are occupied, a time always comes when they need help in 
understanding the tools of expression. When that time arrives, the teacher 
can turn them to the particular section of the textbook where that need may be 


fruitfully met. 
Ipa T. JAcoBs 


Theodore Roosevelt High School 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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ECONOMICS FOR CITIZENSHIP.—So many textbooks are being written in the 
area of citizenship that the teacher has a wide field from which to make a 
choice. At the same time it is difficult to find a civics textbook that has a great 
deal to offer in the way of a distinctive approach. More often than not the 
promise implied in title and preface is not fulfilled in the subsequent chapters. 
It is gratifying to find a new civics book" which does stand on its own merits. 

The contents of this book are organized in terms of three large “units’’: 
“Working Together To Make a Living,” “The World of Work and One’s Place 
in It,” and ‘Managing Our Lives and Finances.” There are twenty subordinate 
learning units, or “chapters,” each obviously tested by classroom presentation 
and experience. The style throughout is direct, personal, and realistic. The 
illustrations, pictographs, and other visual aids are wisely chosen. 

Of special merit are the teaching aids which accompany each chapter unit. 
First, there is a short, striking quotation which catches the note of the chapter 
and which should challenge the pupil’s imagination. Then follows a brief state- 
ment of aims. In the course of the chapter the problem is treated historically, 
with emphasis on the present problems and the need of looking ahead. Each 
chapter is summarized. The vocabulary and reading problem is simplified by 
a word-study exercise. There are included questions based on the text, prob- 
lems and exercises for further study, and a list of selected supplementary 
readings. 

Most distinctive of all the teaching aids is the “problem quotation” which 
concludes each chapter, the purpose of which is “to make available a basic 
minimum of rich outside reading at the least possible expenditure of time” 
(p. xv). The inclusion of twenty carefully chosen quotations, each a page or two 
in length, has enriched the book immeasurably. Each is documented and is 
followed by several thought-provoking questions. At the end of the volume 
are a bibliography, which should be useful for the teacher as well as for the 
pupils, and an adequate index. 

The authors assume that the pupils will develop their own workbooks and 
that the textbook, in the hands of a resourceful teacher, will stimulate wide 
reading, free discussion, and industrious investigation, as well as participation 
in the economic life of the community. It may also be noted that every chapter 
has vocational as well as informational implications and values. 


Burr W. PHILLIPs 
University of Wisconsin 


IN RELATION TO HumMaN AFFarrs.—The generalization that the 
basic procedures of empirical science occur in daily life is coming to be more 
and more applied by authors of textbooks in science for elementary and second- 


t Jeremiah S. Young, Edwin M. Barton, and Lysle E. Johnston, Citizens at Work: 
A Textbook in Economic Citizenship. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1940. 
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ary schools. This tendency is the most pronounced in the field of biology, partly 
because of the nature of the field, but also because of the tendency of textbook- 
writers to include more content based on everyday science and examples from 
everyday affairs. A recent textbook in biology‘ affords further test of the suit- 
ability and applicability of this conceptual plan. 

Since a book may be judged by its success in reaching its objectives, the 
authors’ statement of their aims is of importance: 

Special care has been taken ....to achieve the major aims of science-teaching, 
which are (1) to develop an understanding of the fundamental generalizations, or 
principles, of biology to the end that these may contribute optimally to the develop- 
ment of broad interpretative understandings . . . . ; (2) to provide practice and facility 
in the use of scientific method; (3) to develop scientific attitudes [pp. iii-iv]. 


The materials of instruction are organized into eight major units comprising 
twenty-nine chapters. These units are (1) “Some Major Problems Which Liv- 
ing Things Must Solve,” (2) “Plants and the World’s Food Supply,” (3) “The 
Kinds of Living Things,” (4) “Conservation of Living Things,” (5) “Structures 
and Processes Concerned with Nutrition,” (6) ‘The Responses of Living 
Things,” (7) “The Control of Disease and the Improvement of Health,” (8) 
“The Continuance and Improvement of Living Things.” 

The typical chapter is introduced with a list of questions which the chapter 
proposes to answer. Major questions constitute the center headings of the 
several sections of a chapter. Each section is concluded by a set of self-test 
questions—some of the objective type and others of the direct-question type— 
by which the pupil can test his acquisition of vocabulary and of informational 
facts and principles and his ability to apply his biological knowledge. At the 
end of each chapter there are exercises and activities and proposals of special 
projects for the pupil. Frequently exercises are introduced purporting to in- 
culcate scientific attitudes or to develop the ability to use the scientific method. 
Distributed among the chapters are experiments for the pupil or the instructor 
to perform. A number of excellent photographs and diagrams are introduced to 
stimulate interest and add meaning to biological principles and scientific meth- 
od. Lists of reference books and motion-picture films are given at the end of 
most of the chapters. 

The principles of the subject are soundly presented, and there is a balanced 
stress on the major objectives. The book is systematically planned to stimulate 
the pupil and to add meaning to vocabulary and principles through illustrations 
and problems. Special attention is given to the vocabulary load in that the 
content is unencumbered with technical terms which are not fundamental to 
the understanding of basic biological principles at this level. An excellent and 
useful glossary is provided. Another commendable feature is the concluding sec- 
tion of the book, which is given over to biology for leisure time. This section 


t Francis D. Curtis, Otis W. Caldwell, and Nina Henry Sherman, Everyday Biology. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1940. Pp. xii+698. $1.92. 
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should serve more expeditiously than do the usual textbooks to engender inter- 
ests and habits by which biology can have values lasting throughout life. 

It may be expected that the many things which need doing will be done better 
by teachers who read or use textbooks such as Everyday Biology, which in- 
corporates much of what has been found, through research and experience, to be 
effective. One hazard is likely to attend the use of a textbook of such unusual 
length, particularly on the part of the inexperienced teacher, that is, the attempt 
to cover the book from front to back. Such an attempt would probably be less 
effective in achieving the outcomes of teaching biology than would a careful 
selection of materials rendering possible more thorough treatment within the 
time available. Experienced and competent teachers are likely to regard the 
opportunity of selection as a definite advantage. 


PALMER O. JOHNSON 
University of Minnesota 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR JUNIOR HicH ScHooLt GrapDEs.—Efiective living 
in a democratic society is more and more becoming the keynote of curriculum- 
builders in all fields of instruction. Even in physical education this theme domi- 
nates a recent publication' which assumes for this department of instruction the 
same responsibilities and objectives as for education in general. 

The book contains a complete course of study in physical-education activities 
for boys and girls of junior high school age, including abundant material for 
gymnasium, playground, swimming, and health programs. 

The democratic principle of co-operative participation characterizes not only 
the pupil activities described in this course of study but also the work of the 
teachers and others who collaborated in writing the book. Principals, assistant 
principals, classroom and physical-education teachers, school nurses, super- 
visors, visual-education and vocational-education officials, and private-school 
dancing instructors in Detroit—all participated in preparing and organizing the 
materials in this modern program of physical education. The book is profusely 
illustrated with photographs and diagrams. Each unit of work includes state- 
ments of general and specific objectives, activities, teaching procedures, out- 
comes, and tests. Each game or sport is analyzed into its component acts and 
movements for the purpose of simplifying and systematizing teaching pro- 
cedures. A wealth of supplementary material of importance to teachers is also 
contained in the last chapter, including diagrams, marking devices, scoring 
tables, Detroit school regulations, and a bibliography of more than three 
hundred references. 

A great deal of emphasis is placed on the co-operative and the coeducational 
relations of boys and girls in the program outlined in this book. While activities 


t Vaughn S. Blanchard and Laurentine B. Collins, A Modern Physical Education 
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in squad and free play and in several sports are outlined specifically for boys 
and for girls separately, the great majority of activities are set up for mixed 
classes. 

Another somewhat unique point of view set forth in the book is that pro- 
gression should be made through activities. Material should not be planned and 
taught by grade. The authors seem inconsistent, however, in maintaining this 
point of view since they advocate scheduling all the pupils of a given grade in 
the gymnasium at the same time. 

Probably the most important practical viewpoint of the book is that relating 
to the responsibility of the administrative office toward the physical-education 
program. The authors advocate scheduling the physical-education period first 
on every pupil’s program. While this proposal is in harmony with the cardinal 
principle of secondary education which places health at the head of the list of 
objectives, many school principals will object to such favoritism to any subject. 

There is a wealth of significant material in this publication which will be wel- 
comed by physical-education teachers and by school principals. The former will 
find it both a time-saver and a stimulus for keeping alert on curriculum prob- 
lems, and the latter can improve their own supervisory relations with teachers 
by keeping it ready at hand. When a group of teachers in one city has done 
such a practical piece of research in curriculum construction as is reported in 
this book, the material should be equally useful in other cities. It would be 
wasteful duplication to cover the same ground as these Detroit teachers have 


already done so admirably. 
E. E. Morey 


Heights High School 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
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